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| their resources.” Itisclearly possiblethen that 
iat least one Englishman may still be living 

GovERNMENT is said to have gone to the | among the Esquimaux, parted by a vast and 
country for the special purpose of obtaining | impassable tract of desert continent from the 
a new parliament that should be jealous for | most northern settlements of his own country- 
the honour of England, and it is now sup-|men, and to whom the sight of a deliverer 
posed that such parliament has been ob-| would bring such joy, as we who live all the 
tained. From this new parliament, then, we | years through among friends and in families, 
must expect a prompt decision, that the final; are utterly unable to imagine. We have 
expedition necessary to turn to account Dr. | already pointed out how the behaviour of the 
Rae’s discovery of Franklin’s traces shall,| Esquimaux has led more than one Arctic 
at last, be sent out, and that the search for! sailor to believe that they know something 
the remains of Franklin’s expedition, nar-|about Sir John Franklin’s crews, that they 
rowed now to a voyage by a known route to | 





a single spot, shall be completed with all 
possible despatch. 
liament priding itself on jealousy for the 
honour of England, can leave such a duty as 
this unperformed. 

Although time has been pressing, we knew 
well that we should waste our breath, unless 
we delayed recurrence to this topic until, the 
bustle of the elections being over and the 
new parliament fairly at work, there might 
be some hope that an independent member 
of the House would be disposed to make one 


No government, no par- | 


are indisposed to tel! what they know, and 
| that it needs time and tact to extract their 
knowledge from them. 

The space of ground within which it is 
now certain that Franklin’s ships were lost, 
and probable that their disabled hulls are to 
be found, is of so limited extent, that even 
on maps of a considerable size it may be 
covered with a shilling. To Cambridge Bay 
on one side of this region a single sailing 
vessel has passed and returned home un- 
scathed, its commander expressing his con- 
viction that the passage is so constantly open, 





more appeal to government, and, if necessary, | that ships can navigate it without difficulty, 
appeal from government to the sense of the|in one season. To the other side of this 
House itself, which is formed of a majority of| region there is a choice of routes, and the 
men so essentially patriotic. The matter|point that would be reached by a vessel 
cannot possibly rest where it now stands.|entering Peel Sound would probably be less 
Lady Franklin is prepared, if requisite, to| than two hundred miles distant from the limit 
spend the whole remainder of her private | of the area of search on the western side. 
fortune upon doing, as well as her means|From such a point, the whole area could be 
permit, what England might do perfectly and | —— easily and safely by the help of dogs. 
most easily, yet leaves undone. f nothing tangible were found, we should 
We have shown in a previous discussion of} know certainly that all is lost; but, any 
the subject, that it is by no means ridiculous | ship remaining long enough to win from 
or extravagant to think it possible that some | the Esquimaux the knowledge they possess 
(if only two or three) of Sir John Franklin’s| would bring home, we do not doubt, such 
companions, vigorous men who went out at|tidings as would set many a question at 
the age of six or eight and twenty, and/rest. If absolutely nothing were brought 
would be now—as totheir years—of the age | home—none of the papers which the men of 
when men have but attained their complete | the forlorn crews must have deposited some- 
ripeness and strength, may have taken refuge | where, for the information of their country, 
among the Esquimaux: as Dr. Kane declares|for satisfaction to the love of mothers, 
that it “required all his powers, moral and | brothers, wives, and children—no token—no 
physical, to prevent,” his men from doing, | tidings—still the expedition would not have 
when they also were placed in a critical | been fruitless. For, it happens that the little 
position. Dr. Kane says of himself and his | space within which lies locked up the story 
| men, “we regarded the coarse life of these | of the fate of Franklin, is a space intervening 
ao with eyes of envy, and did not doubt between limits of discovery eastward an 





ut that we could have lived in comfort upon | westward, the exploration of which by sledges 
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7 ° ° | ° > | 
would throw fresh light upon Arctic geo-| memorial the geographers and Arctic captains | 


graphy, and furnish physical science with | expressed their inability to believe that the | 
. 2 . . . | *,* 

important observations, made in a locality British government, after so many efforts to 
which has peculiar interest in connection | discover even the route pursued by Franklin, 
with the theory of magnetism. | would cease to prosecute research, now that 

The one final search that is now necessary | the spot where the vessels or their remai 

y | pe esse 1aing 
has been pressed upon the government by | must lie, was clearly indicated. They pointed 
every eminent man of science in the country, | out that men competent to form an opinion 
and by, with asingle exception, every manwho believe in the existence of survivors of 
has ever taken a ship to the Arctic seas. It|the Franklin expedition; that land expedi- 

: 7 pes nae, 6O ad expedi 
was pressed upon our government, or rather | tions down Back River, like that which, 
assumed to be the desire of our government, | with great difficulty, had reached Montreal 
by the people of America when lately they | Island, could never find the missing ships, or 
sent over to us the Resolute, an abandoned | those records left by the dead adventurers, so 
Aretic vessel, which had been found by one | full of matter interesting to the geographer, 
. their oe on the oye oe 7 - eee of _ yy would 
10meward of its own accord by the mere | be dispelled, 1ey pointed out that a screw- 
action of the currents in the water. They | vessel could very closely approach the con- 
sent the vessel to our Queen, refitted, lavishly | fined area to which search was now limited; 
equipped and victualled for another Arctic) that there was a wide difference between 
voyage. ThenobleresolutionofCongress which |a simple voyage to a stated place, and 
affirmed this act of more than courtesy,|/those tentative explorations upon which 
described it as a lively token of the deep/ vessels had formerly been sent to follow un- 
interest and sympathy felt by Americans in| known paths in the great Arctic labyrinth. 
that great cause of humanity, which hasbeen | “The search we ask for,” they said, “is to 
represented by unwearied search for at least | be directed to a circumscribed area, the con- 
the last memorials of Franklin and his one | fines of which have already been reached with- 
hundred and thirty-five companions. The | cut difficulty by one of her Majesty’s vessels, 
American officer who brought the vessel over| Now, inasmuch as France, after repeated 
(one who was experienced in Arctic enter-| fruitless efforts to ascertain the fate of La 





prise), expressed to her Majesty his own 
belief that of Franklin’s companions, survivors 
might still exist ; and he was himself ready, 
as thousands are ready, to volunteer help in 
the final search. The equipment of the Reso- 
lute had been intrusted by the American 


government to a citizen, Mr. Grinnell, who | 


had spent a large part of his own private 


Perouse, no sooner heard of the discovery of 
some relics of that eminent navigator, than 
she sent out a searching expedition to collect 
every fragment pertaining to his vessels, so 
we trust that those Arctic researches, which 
have reflected much honour upon our coun- 
try, may not be abandoned at the very mo- 
ment when an explanation of the wanderings 


fortune in the search for the lost ships, when | and fate of our lost navigators seems to be 
none knew where to look for them. The) within our grasp.” The hope of the memo- 
Resolute was thus by America made ready | rialists was, that the government would get a 
for service, with a full belief that she would | ship ready for the route by Behring’s Straits 
be sent out by England, and be made the|in the ensuing autumn, and the importance 


means of bringing to a worthy close our great | of every day lost in the decision of such a 





Arctic story. It was only necessary to put 
chosen volunteers on board and send her out. 
Yet, she was dismantled and laid aside. Her 
Arctic stores,and stores that had been brought | 
back by Arctic ships from other expeditions, 
are now lying useless in her Majesty's dock- 
yard, biding the time when they shall be 
sold off for the honour of England. 

We shall not lose sight of the main question, 
if we proceed now to show how Lady Frank- 
lin has been treated by a patriotic Admiralty 
Board. 

Early in June last year, a memorial was 
presented to the government, signed by the 
leading geographers of England, and by all 
the Arctic captains then in London, backed 
also with the formal approval of the other 





Arctic leaders, who, being out of town, could 
not put their names at the foot of a docu- 
ment which was drawn up, signed, and pre- 
sented within eight-and-forty hours, so much 
was it felt that time pressed on account of 
the advanced state of the season. In this 


matter was recognised, as we have said, by 
the promptness with which the memorial was 
signed and presented. 

It was given, early in June, by Sir Roderick 
Murchison into the hands of Lord Palmerston, 
who received it kindly, and appeared to 
be quite satisfied as to the essential differ- 
ence between former voyages of search by 
guess-work, and this positively defined explo- 
ration of a given area. It was pointed out to 
the Premier that, if any of the stout young 
fellows who went with Franklin, were still 
keeping body and soul together as com- 


;panions of the Esquimaux, there was an 


enormous breadth of sterile tract separating 
the Esquimaux settlements from the most 
northern limits of the country occupied by 
Red Indians; and that they would know 
escape by their own efforts to be impossible. 
This impulse given, it was hoped that the 
government would do its duty. 

Two months before this memorial was pre- 
sented, a letter had been addressed by Lady 
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Franklin to the Lords of the Admiralty, to! it up till it led to the solution of the 
which the said Lords had, at the date of the! mystery. 
memorial, not vouchsafed any reply. Lady; “ My Lords, I shrink from recalling the 
Franklin showed good reason for protesting| pain and woeful disappointment I felt, and 
against the premature decision that, by the| which many others felt with me, when the 
news brought from the estuary of the Great response to this generous excitement in the 
Fish River, Dr. Rae had finally ascertained | public mind, and the sole result of your de- 
the fate of Franklin and his crews. | liberations, was no more than a birch bark 
In the first weeks of last June, when the | canoe expedition down the Great Fish River, 
memorial of the geographers and Arctic cap-| confided to the Hudson’s Bay Company, but 
tains was laid before the Board of Admiralty | wnsustained by any naval resources. Ip vain 
the letter from Franklin’s widow—two | was it pleaded that a vessel might be sent to 
months’ old—was still lying unanswered on | co-operate with this river party, who, if they 
its table. In that letter the brave lady had | ever reached the sea, could not venture to 
said, and truly said: ; ,. |embark upon it in their frail canoes ; and, if 
“It is not proved, by any facts we are in| this were not granted, that at least a naval 
possession of, that the party of white men who | officer might accompany and direct the ex- 
arrived with their large boat (the remains of| pedition, since it was well known that the 
which, with many articles belonging to it | Hudson’s Bay Company, with all their zeal 
have been found) within the estuary of the|to accomplish the objects required of them 
Great Fish River, and who are said to have! jin the most effectual manner, would not be 
perished there, were the only survivors of the | able to supply to it an officer competent to 
crews of the Erebus and Terror, and that) make the indispensable observations for lati- 
no other remnant of the original ships’! tude and longitude. To the credit of Dr. Rae 
companies, amounting to about a hundred and of the Hudson’s Bay Company's officers 
and thirty-five men, took a different route.| about to be employed, I may observe that he 


And even as to this (known) boat party, 
it has not been traced back to the ships or to 
the wrecks from which it was equipped ; nor 
have the ships been sought for at all, though 
there is much reason to conclude from the 
nature of the objects brought home by Dr.| 
Rae, and of others seen by Mr. Anderson on| 
Montreal Island and the adjacent shore, that | 
they had been pillaged by the Esquimaux | 
and were not far distant. What secrets may | 
be hidden within those wrecked or stranded 
ships we know not—what may be buried in| 
the graves of our unhappy countrymen, or in 
caches not yet discovered, we have yet to 
learn. The bodies and the graves which we | 
were told of, have not been found ; the books 
(journals) said to be in the hands of the Es-| 
quimaux have not been recovered, and thus| 
left in ignorance and darkness, with so little 
obtained and so much yet to learn, can it be 
said, and is it fitting to pronounce, that the 
fate of the expedition is ascertained ? 

“That your Lordships did not consider 
that this question was resolved by Dr. Kae’s 
reports at the close of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, and by the relics which to a certain 
extent authenticated them, is shown by your | 
own proceedings when that tragic intelligence | 
arrived ; for it was immediately decided that 
steps must be taken to verify the truth of 
these reports, which could not be accepted as! 
conclusive, and that further intelligence must 
be sought for. There was but oue feeling in 
the country on this sad occasion. No amount | 
of expense would have been grudged to make | 
a final expedition of search complete ; for it! 
was felt that, after six long years of failure | 
and disappointment, the clue which we had | 
asked and prayed for was now in our hands, 
and that England’s honour and credit were | 
concerned in holding it fast and following’ 





Siettemencnene 
—— 


made a similar recommendation, being per- 
suaded that those brave and right-minded 
servants of the Company would not hesitate 
to place themselves under the leadership of 
an officer in her Majesty’s navy, provided he 
were one already tried and distinguished in 
Aretie service. To add to the original defi- 
cievcies of this over-land or river expedition, 
it failed to sceure an interpreter, so that all 
the information it has brought back from 
the Esquimaux, and that derived chiefly from 
a few women, was transmitted only by signs. 

“Every praise is due to the exertions of 
the two zealous officers who, under all these 
disadvantages, were able to accomplish any- 
thing ; but it is scarcely to be aula at if, 
after a rapid survey of nine days only, within 
a very limited district, which did not extend 


| even to King William’s Island, where our fugi- 


tive countrymen were first seen, they were 
compelled by the state of the damaged boats 


| hastily to return, and have thrown no new 


light upon the history of those whose fate 
they went to ascertain. Mr. Anderson has 
been able to confirm the evidences of a large 
party from the Erebus and Terror having 
arrived from the sea within the estuary of 
the Great Fish River ; but his negative tes- 
timony on other matters, such as the bodies 
and the graves which were not to be found, 
tends rather to throw doubt upon than to 
confirm them. 

“TI may here, perhaps, be allowed to add, 
without prejudice to that excellent servant of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, Mr. Anderson, 
that he is so far from considering the fate of 
the expedition has been fully ascertained by 
the results of his late survey, or that there is 
nothing more to be done, that he has felt it 
to be a duty to express to me since his re- 
turn, as he had done before he started, his 
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decided opinion that a vessel should be sent} Then Lady Franklin wrote again—we 
out to the vicinity of King William’s Land | quote from published correspondence—stating 
to pursue the search. | that she and others had been unable to inter- 
“Tt is evident, he considers, that the Es-| pret unfavourably the silence of the Admiralty 
quimaux tribes on the shores of the straits! Board, inasmuch as their Lordships were 
hold the secret we are in search of, and that | well aware ~_ sO ae as - adverse decision 
something more than a flying visit of a few| was announced to her, she was precluded 
days must be effected before their perhaps|from taking any steps for advancing her 
guilty fears can be allayed, and their confi-| private expedition, which depended entirely 
— ae sie niin ; on ae anton = - wa — she 
n this unanswered letter, we find, also, | wrote (on the eleventh of last July) : 
the lady, for whose devotion England feelstrue| “Between doubt and hope, between occa- 
reverence, expressing “humble hope and fer- | sional misgivings and reviving confidence, but 
vent prayer that the government of my | withal in constant and harassing anxiety, I 
country will themselves complete the work; have passed three long months (precious 
— ae begun, and not leave = ya — | months to - =~ og _ - for my 
and helpless woman to attempt the doing|own expedition, if that great burden were 
that imperfectly which they themselves can | at last to fall upon me), till at last a time 
do so easily and well ; yet, if need be, such | has arrived when the equipment of a private 
is a — God a ~ a p08 ba no — and yf nage 
ill our patriotism consent that it shall be} of probably unexampled openness for ice 
told our children how the wife of Franklin | navigation has passed away. 
urged in vain a sacred claim like this upon| “I feel sure that if your Lordships would 
her country ? “It is due to a set of men who| only do me the favour of considering for a 
have solved the problem of centuries by the | moment, the painful position in which I have 
sacrifice of their lives and in the very act of, thus been and am still placed, without a 
dying, that their remains should be sought single word vouchsafed to me either to con- 
for in the place where they perished ; and firm my hopes or to extinguish them, de- 
that as hey caeaulie Here / ca means of | prived “Of a means but such as I bod 4 
preserving from destruction the last words, reasonable objection to, of securing public 


they dictated to those they loved, and the | feeling in my behalf, whilst the Arctic papers 


records of their five long years of adventure 
and suffering, the recovery of these precious 
documents should be the aim of persevering 
exertion, and held out as a fitting object for 
reward.” | 

Furthermore.in this letter, to which, we} 
again remind the reader, that no answer at| 
all had been vouchsafed by the Admiralty | 
Board, there was this passage, in which we 
point withsmall capitals a sentence that makes | 
the official neglect look yet more clearly un- 
worthy of a British government : 

“ My funds, since the settlement of my late 
husband’s affairs, are equal to the ample 
equipment of the Isabel schooner, wHicH Is} 
NOW LYING IN DOCK, WAITING, AT A CONSIDER-| 
ABLE CURRENT EXPENSE TO ME, HER POSSIBLE) 
DESTINATION ; and unless these my indepen- | 
dent funds should become exhausted, which I| 
do not foresee, I shall not even ask your 
Lordships for the ordinary pension of a rear- 
admiral’s widow, to which I presume I am 
entitled. My request to your Lordships will 
be limited to such assistance as is entirely 
independent of money, and indeed to such as | 
I have been assured, on the highest authority, | 
will not be denied.” 

Everything was denied, even to common 
courtesy. A month after the receipt of the 
memorial, the Lords of the Admiralty, who 
left Lady Franklin’s letter still unanswered, 
and had replied nothing to the memorialists, 
caused inquiries to be made as to the possi- 
bility of equipping a ship at that advanced 
season. It was pronounced to be too late, 
and the subject was dismissed. 





(including my appeal to your Lordships), 
which were called for in the House of Com- 
mons, continued to be withheld, unable thus 
to make use of the present or to calculate 
on the future, you would feel that a great 
hardship—nay, that a great injustice, for such 
I feel it to be—has been inflicted on me.” 

‘What say the people of England to this 
way of dealing with a question of justice 
and humanity, by a government that has just 
now claimed the applause of the country. 
because of its jealousy for the honour of 
Great Britain ? 

In this second letter Lady Franklin pleaded, 
as the only remedy for the loss of an entire 
summer season, that the route by Behring’s 
Straits was, by some of the most competent 
Arctic officers, considered preferable to the 
eastern route, and that the equipment of a 
vessel to be sent in this direction need not 
take place before the close of the year. Then, 
at last, the brave woman received a com- 
munication, and was caused to be informed 
by their Lordships that “they had come te 
the decision not to send any expedition to 
the Arctic regions in the present year.” The 
memorialists were, however, still left with- 
out a reply, and therefore from his place in 
the House of Lords, the President of the 
Royal Society addressed a question to the 
ministry, and received the assurance tha! 
“Her Majesty’s government would give tlie 
subject their serious consideration during tie 
recess.” Inthe conversation that followed, 
Lord Stanley, who was spokesman for the 
government, expressed himself as very favour- 





| Charles Dickens.) 


ably disposed towards a proposal, that in the 
event of there being no government expe- 
dition, Lady Franklin should be assisted in 
the fitting out of her own private venture. 

A third letter from Lady Franklin was 
addressed to Lord Palmerston himself as 
Premier, on the second of December last. We 
direct the attention of our countrymen to a 
few passages contained in it. And first to 
this : 

“ My Lord, as nothing has occurred within 
the last few months to weaken the reasons 
which induced the Admiralty, early in July 
last, to contemplate another final effort, and 
as they put it aside at that time on the sole 
ground that it was too late to equip a vessel 
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then respectfully request that measure of 
assistance in behalf of my own expedition 
which I have been led to expect on the 
authority of Lord Stanley, as communicated 
to me by Lord Wrottesley, and on that of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, as commu- 
nicated to Colonel Phipps in a letter in my 
possession, 

“It is with no desire to avert from myself 
the sacrifice of my own funds, which I devote 
without reserve to the object in view, that I 
plead for a liberal interpretation of those 
communications ; but I owe it to the con- 
scientious and high-minded Arctic officers 
who have generously offered me their ser- 
vices, that my expedition should be made as 


tor that season, I trust it will be felt that I| efficient as possible, however restricted it 
am not endeavouring to re-open a closed; may be in extent. The Admiralty, I feel 
question, but merely to obtain the settlement | sure, will not deny me what may be neces- 
of one which has not ceased to be, and iseven|sary for this purpose; since if I do all I can 
now under favourable consideration, The} with my own means, any deficiencies and 
time has arrived; however, when I trust I| shortcomings of a private expedition cannot, 


may be pardoned for pressing your Lordship, 
with whom I believe the question rests, for a 
decision, SINCE BY FURTHER DELAY EVEN MY 
OWN EFFORTS MAY BE PARALYSED. 

“T have cherished the hope, in common 
with others, that we are not waiting in vain. 
Should, however, that decision unfortunately 
throw upon me the responsibility and the 
cost of sending out a vessel myself, I beg to 
assure your Lordship that I shall not shrink, 


either from that weighty responsibility, or | 


FROM THE SACRIFICE OF MY ENTIRE, AVAIL- 
ABLE FORTUNE FOR THE PURPOSE, supported 
as | am in my convictions by such high 
authorities as those whose opinions are on 
record in your Lordship’s hands, and by the 
hearty sympathy of many more.” 

‘The next is our last citation of words that 
should be read and felt by every household 
in the kingdom : 

“ Surely, then, I may plead for such men, 
that a careful search be made for any possible 
survivor, that the bones of the dead be 
sought for and gathered together; that their 
buried records be unearthed, or recovered 
from the hands of the Esquimaux; and above 


I think, be justly laid to my charge.” 

The Arctic story cannot close with the 
rejection of a plea like this from such a 
|pleader. Certainly it cannot be closed with 
;such an answer to the claims of humanity 
and justice in this case, as was given by the 
| First Lord of the Admiralty in the House of 
Commons, on the twenty-fourth of February 
jlast. With that answer our tale ends for the 
present. Sir Charles Wood said, that there 
was no hope that any one of the companions 
of Sir John Franklin survived ; but there is 
hope, as we have shown, and strongest in 
those who are most competent to form a 
trustworthy opinion. Sir Charles Wood 
asked the House to consider what had been 
done. ‘lwelve expeditions had been sent out 
at a cost of six hundred thousand pounds ; 
but it was not the money he considered, “ he 
did not feel justified in exposing to the 
risks inseparable from such explorations, the 
lives of further officers and men.” Yet of the 
twelve expeditions not a single one had been 
fatal to life, though they all went out on 
vague errands, far more perilous than a direct 
journey to a given spot and back again, the 





all, that their last written words, so precious enterprise from which a patriotic govern- 
to their bereaved families and friends, be} ment professes now that Britain turns away 
saved from destruction. A mission so sacred! affrighted. The lost men “left the country 
is worthy of a government which has grudged| twelve years ago; and taking the account 
and spared nothing for its heroic soldiers! which Dr. Rae gave, that in eighteen hun- 
and sailors in other fields of warfare, aud| dred and fifty, a party of thirty or forty were 
will surely be approved by our gracious|seen passing over King William’s Island, 
Queen, who overlooks none of her loyal sub-| and they must have perished in that year. 
jects suffering and dying for their country’s| He was afraid that the last survivor of the 
honour. expedition perished in eighteen hundred and 

“This final and exhausting search is all 1) fifty.” That does not in the least follow from 
seek in behalf of the first and only martyrs|the fact that, in that year, thirty or forty of 
to Arctic discovery in modern times, and it| the one hundred and thirty-five were seen 
is all L ever intend to ask. . alive. Sir Charles Wood further urged that 

“But if, notwithstanding all I have pre-|a Scotch Court of Session had decided, that 
sumed to urge, her Majesty’s government! “every person in that expedition must have 
decline to complete the work they have! perishedin eighteen hundred and fifty-three.” 
carried on up to this critical moment, but/ Does the country sit down satisfied with such 
leave it to private hands to finish, 1 must| anargumentasthat? SirCharles Wood further 
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said that a new expeditien seeking Franklin’s, 
must run precisely the same risks that he 
had run. Yet, in the first place, every one 


knows that accidents, whether in Arctic seas | - 


or London streets, are not bound to occur} 
always on a given spot, and in the second | 
place it is not intended to take ships along- | 


Volunteers will man it ; and will bring home, 
we trust, such tidings as shall put our Admi- 
ralty Lords to eternal shame. 


CHARNWOOD. 


A DULL, moist, and cloudy winter morn- 


side of the wrecks if they exist, or to take|ing, with now and then a fiying gleam of 
ships at all iuto the small, unmapped reyion | suushine to raise brighter expectations than 
which is the district to be searched, but to} the day is destined to fulfil ; place, a winding 
sail straight to its known confines, and then|country lane on the borders of Leicester- 
explore it by the help of dogs and sleges,| shire, deep in mire, shut in by high verdant 
Sir Charles Wood further said, that if the banks, crowned with trees, and suggestive, 
ships had been abandoned, it was not pro- even in the autumn season of the year, of 
bable that the crews left on board any | violets and primroses to come. Then a railway 
valuable records. Is there a man in thejride, another walk, winding up through a 
country, Sir Charles Wood excepted, who is| plantation whose paths are deep in dead 
not perfectly sure that those ships which | leaves, and over steep hills, from which you 
would be inevitably objects of search, and | obtain glimpses of that wild forest scenery for 


which would be more obvious to the eye than 
any cairns, would not be left by the crews 
empty of all record? They would inevita!ly 
contain notes, explanations, letters to wives, 
children, and parents, copies of logs, even 
though for the original papers belonging to 
the expedition some safer place of deposit 
may have been found. If the last survivor 
took the records, says Sir Charles, it is 
not probable that he put them where they 
could be found. Sir Charles Wood further 


said, apparently upon his own responsibility | 


as an acute man, that it was very doubtful 
whether even any more relics of ships or 
boats could be met with. Finally, said Sir 
Charles, the final expedition, meeting with 
the fate of Franklin’s, would give rise to re- 
newed expeditions without end, to discover 
the survivors. But as we should know exactly 
where to look for them, why they should be 
lost, and why there should be expeditions 
without end, it needs a First Lord of the 
Admiralty’s reasoning powers to discover. 
So the case stands, and Lady Franklin is 
once more thrown altogether on her own re- 
sources. Nothing will daunt her. She has 
been put to great expense, and has lost a 


. | 
year’s action by the neglect of government. 
| Here, in a field, not far from the monastery, 


Still she is undaunted. She will sacrifice her | 


which this part of Charnwood is celebrated. 

Rude fantastic masses of rock are piled up 
|on each side of the path, taking, in some 
eases, the form of natural Druidical altars, 
like the wrecks of another Stonehenge, 
Knowing, indeed, that the Druids did 
enact their forest mysteries in the shades of 
| Charnwood, it pleases me to think that I may 
now be passing over one of the spots sacred 
|of old to the observance of their rites. But 
| yonder, in the distance, stands the monastery, 
| In the year eighteen hundred and thirty- 
five, the Reverend Odilo Wovlfrey, presbyter; 
Father Bernard Palmer, presbyter ; Brother 
| Luke, Brother Xaxier, and Brother Augus- 
tine, lay brethren, laid the foundation of the 
present establishment, on a wild desert tract 
of land purchased for the purpose. Their 
| first monastery was a wretched cottage with 
a dilapidated roof, in which they lived for 
|more thana year. Various donations enabled 
them soon after to build a small monastery 
j and chapel, now called the Abbey Grange. 
The present monastery, built in eighteen 
| hundred and thirty-nine, is the result of a 
| munificent donation of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. It belongs to the Cistercian order, 
which is a branch of the Benedictine. 


whole fortune, devote her life’s blood and' are several of the brethren tilling the soil. 
energy to the work cast upon her woman’s| They stand in a row, dressed in long dark- 
hands. All that she now asks is that govern-| brown habits, with their cowls thrown back 
ment will lend her the Resolute, the ship) from their close-cropped heads ; never speak- 
brought over by Captain Hartstone from| ing to each other, never lifting their eyes 
America, for the direct purpose that she has|from the earth to glance at the stranger 
in view, or any other of the Arctic ships now| watching them. A wide, gravelled road, 
lying entirely useless in the dockyards, to-, bordered with shrubs and evergreens, con- 
gether with a certain amount of the stores! ducts me to the front of the monastery. It 
which are laid by to rot. These granted, she/|is an irregular stone building, of the early 
will hire the men, and pay the whole cost of Gothic style, designed by Pugin. The view 
the expedition. She does not ask the nation | behind is closed in by a tall pinnacled rock, 
for a penny, but only for the use of what the surmounted by a cross and its burden, and 
Admiralty has put by as lumber. Will the, called by the monks Mount Calvary. The 
oo suffer this request also to be refused?) prospect in front extends over the monastic 
f it be refused, if it be churlishly left to one | estate of four hundred acres, a great portion 
woman to do the duty of a people, then will! of which has been brought into cultivation 
the one woman accept her fate. She will| by the monks themselves, whose industry is 
prepare as well as equip her own vessel.| great. In the distance, the old monastery 
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| can be plainly discerned. A semicircle of, to think what a vast amount of industry 
| hills shuts in the whole. _and perseverance he must have had to leave 
According to the public direction, I ring a/ such a record behind him. 
| bell, whose noisy tongue breaks the silence} What next? Here, in a glass case, among 
harshly ; and presently the gate is opened |a heap of old coins and other treasure-trove, 
by a young man dressed in a long dark habit, | I find a few calcined bones, carefully exposed 
to whom I state my wish to see the interior|on a piece of cardboard, and covering a space 
of the monastery, and mention the long | about the size of half-a-crown, said to be the 
journey I have made for the purpose. He/ bones of Scipio Africanus, and to have been 
desires me to enter; and, bidding me be) found in an urn dug up in Rome. 
seated, says he will go and inform the guest-| Descending, we pass out into an open grass- 
master. I find myself in a small entrance-| grown quadrangle, where the guest-master 
hall shut in, on one side, by the outer gate, | points out the infirmary. Through a door on 
and, on the other, by another gate leading | the opposite side, we enter a corridor leading 
into the interior of the monastery, on which | into the church. The church secular is divided 
is a notice to the effect that no females are | from that portion where the monks worship, 
permitted to cross its threshold. I have) by a wooden rood-screen. The building will 
barely time to observe these things before the | be nearly as large again as at present, when 
guest-master enters, and bowing courteously, completed : a consummation delayed by the 
bids me Good-day. He is a tall, light-com-| want of funds. The interior shows little or 
plexioned young man, of good address and | no exuberance of ornament, but is fitted up 
pleasant manners. I again state my desire|ina neat and appropriate style. The monks 
to look over the monastery, when he bids me | attend matins here every week-day morning 
follow him, and leads the way into the) at two o'clock, at which hour their day be- 
visitors’ room, a neat, well-carpeted apart-| gins ; and on Sundays at one, when there is 





ment, with suitable prints on the walls, a 
bookshelf, and a fireplace. Here I sign my | 
name, and then follow my conductor up a 
fight of stairs into the guest-chamber, | 


a sermon preached in addition to the seven 
daily Latin services, which they attend. 
Next, through some dim, cold cloisters, where 
the monks can walk, and read, and meditate 


| which is large, lofty, and well-lighted. The 
most noticeable article in it is a large oil 
painting, depicting a passage in the life of a 
certain man who gave all his wealth to the 
church, and became a monk. He is repre- 


sented as coming home from sheep-shearing 
with the fleeces over his shoulders, when he 
is met by some of his former gay companions, 
| who entreat him to return to the pleasures 
of the world. One has hold of the monk’s 
| hands, and is endeavouring to drag him 
| away; while another sits by on horseback, 


with a hooded falcon on his wrist. In the 
background, a cripple is receiving alms at 
the gate of the monastery. Here is also 
the Tree of the Genealogy of the Church 
of Rome, the trunk of which is divided into 


when the weather does not admit of out-door 
occupations. The walls are hung with French 
prints of scriptural subjects; and here and 
there an appropriate text is painted, such 
as: “Men come here to learn how to live 
and how to die.” The rule of silence is 
strictly observed in this monastery, no brother 
being permitted to address another (except 
the abbot, guest-master, and one or two 
more), without the abbot’s permission ; and 
not a word is spoken by any one after the 
angelus has sounded, till next morning. This 
rule applies to strangers also, so long as they 
are within the dim precincts of the cloisters ; 
but no longer. I take a glance through the 
glass-eye in the door of the well-stocked 
library, in passing ; and, soon after, find my- 


| sections, each of which represents a century,| self in the refectory, down each side of 

| and contains the names of the popes who| which is a form and a long table, where are 
flourished during that period. From each|ranged a number of small mugs of water, 

| section a branch springs forth, bearing, in the leach covered with a napkin, and a small slip 
shape of fruit,the names of those worthies| of wood bearing the monastic name of the 
who lived during that particular century, , brother for whom it is intended. A knife, a 
and the names of the cities where great con- | spoon, and two thick slices of bread by each 
claves were held. Separate from the tree, mug, complete the service. No— there is 

| and forming a scroll-work of sprigs lopped,a solitary withered apple opposite one 

| off the parent trunk, is a list of all the) brother’s place; the very shadow of a dessert. 
heresies that have sprung into existence | No meat, no fish, no eggs ; nothing but bread, 
from the first to the nineteenth century,| water, milk, cheese, and fruit, with some- 
the last of these being Mormonism. Then times a little table-beer. Only one meal a 
there is a large plan of Jerusalem, as it day in winter, and two in summer ; except 
was in the time of Christ. More curious) for such of the lay-brethren as are employed 
still, there are two illuminated missals, six in agricultural pursuits; who have an extra 
hundred years old, bound in oak boards, meal allowed them. At the upper end of the 
every letter of which is as beautifully and|refectory is a reading-desk, where.a brother 
a3 perfectly formed as if printed by the) stands, and reads from the Scriptures, during 
press. One of these books is entirely the| the simple repast. 

| production of one monk, It is marvellous| Forward into the chapter-house ; where the 
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monks meet at certain hours, and where|three hundred, The ages of the boys range 
novices are instructed during their term of|from ten to sixteen; and their terms of 
probation. So passing on, 1 come out into | imprisonment, from three to five years. Three 
the churchyard; a quiet, grassy place, con-|large towns, Birmingham, Manchester, and 
taining several mounds. At the head of| Liverpool, supply a large proportion of the 
each mound stands a black wooden cross, | inmates. 

on which is painted the monastic name of! As I approach, I observe a number of 
him who sleeps beneath, and the date of his} masons, carpenters, and _ bricklayers, all 
death. Of late,a portion of the garden has| busily at work; and am obliged to tread 
been set aside asa burial-place. It isa more| gingerly, and take little leaps here and 
cheerful spot, and contains vegetables, fruit-| there to avoid the muddy difficulties by 
trees, evergreens, and flowers in their season,| which the place is surrounded. Nothing 
all in the highest state of cultivation. “The about it is yet finished, but everything is in 
last brother who died,” says my conductor, a hopeful state of progress. After pulling a 
“was eighty-seven years old, and had been a/ bell, we are admitted through a side-door 
monk for fifty years.” ‘There is always a|by one of the lads, an urchin of ten years 
grave kept half-dug, to serve, like the skull} old, who touches his cap at sight of us, and 
at the feasts of the ancieuts, to remind the| greets Father Lawrence with unequivocal 
living of their mortality. During my progress| delight. Entering, we find ourselves in a 
I have encountered various brothers engaged|large yard—the boys’ playground —sur- 
in different occupations; but none of them | rounded by the various buildings of the 
have noticed my presence in the least, or| Reformatory. A number of the lads are 
seemed, indeed, to see me. The dark-robed’ engaged with brooms and pails of water in 
monks are the lay-brethren, or those em-) scouring the pavement; but everything is 


ployed in agricultural and other pursuits 
conducive to the temporal welfare of the 
fraternity ; the choir-brethren, as the others 
are called, are attired in light drab habits, 
with dark scapularies and cowls. 

Quitting the monastery, I follow my con- 


ductor up a narrow path bordered with! 
shrubs, which conducts us to the summit of 


Mount Calvary. From this place I overlook 
the monastery, and obtain a clear idea of the 
plan on which it is built ; and have also an 
extensive view for miles round. 

As we come down again, I observe a 
number of poor people standing before the 
gate of the monastery. These, I learn are 
waiting for the dole of bread and soup 
which is given out daily to all who ask 
for it. 
averages sixty a day, the year round, without 
distinction of creed. The guest-master informs 
me that, in hard winters, he has known poor 
people to come from towns and villages six or 
eight miles off, to obtain here, what they could 
not obtain elsewhere,—a plentiful meal. I 
may here mention that bread, cheese, and 


all other manufactured articles of food used | 


in the monastery, are made by the monks 
themselves on the premises; while their 
garden affords them an ample supply of fruit 
and vegetables. The clothes they wear are 


all cut out and made on the spot ; and the) 


gas with which the establishment is lighted 
1s supplied from a small private meter at the 
back of the house. 

Next, away to what was formerly known 
as the Abbey Grange, but which is now called 
the Reformatory. 

On Ash-Wednesday of last year this place 
was opened as a reformatory for youthful 
Roman Catholic criminals, or whose parents 
are of that belief. The number of inmates 
at present is one hundred and twenty ; but 
tbe building, when completed, will hold about 





The number of people thus relieved | 


| suspended in a moment, and a cheerful circle 
is formed round the Father, who has a 
smile and a word for each. After a little 
pleasant chat, and a few words of commenda- 
tion here and there, we enter the building, 
and proceed up a flight of stairs under the 
guidance of the superintendent. Painting 
and joinering are going on rapidly on every 
side; the only rooms as yet complete in 
this part of the establishment are three 
dormitories, through which I am conducted, 
A description of one will apply to the whole. 
Down each side of the room, which is lofty 
and well-ventilated, is ranged a row of small 
iron bedsteads, one for each lad, furnished 
with mattress, sheet, blanket, and coverlid. 
In the centre of the room stands an iron 
stove, which diffuses a grateful warmth 
through the place on winter nights; and 
winter nights in Charnwood must be bleak 
indeed. In each room a brother from the 
monastery sleeps among the lads, his bedstead 
being undistinguishable from theirs. 

Coming down stairs again, we take a peep 
into the refectory, where the tin utensils 
shine as brightly as if made of silver ; and 
then proceed to the workshops. Each boy 
who enters the reformatory, in addition to 
reading, writing, and religious exercises, 18 
taught some trade by which he may be able 
to obtain his living in after life: gardening, 
field-work, tailoring, shoemaking, and watch- 
making. It 1s left entirely to the lad’s 
own choice which of these occupations he 
will adopt. The military system of disci- 
pline which is in operation, rewards various 
degrees of merit and ability by the different 
grades of corporal, lance - corporal, and 


'serjeant ; each grade being marked by one 


or more red stripes on the blue blouse, which, 
together with a grey Scotch cap, is the unt- 
form. As the boys advance in grade, a 
greater degree of confidence is placed in them : 
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and some of them are allowed to go on|even now, when in bed, he trembles and 
various errands into the neighbouring villages. | shivers as though he were still houseless and 
In no instance, my conductor informs me, | starved.” 
has this trust been betrayed. | We return through the miry lane, dis- 
Our entrance into the tailors’ shop causes | coursing of many things; among others of 
an instantaneous commotion. Discipline for | the drum and fife band now being established 
a few moments is flung to.the winds, and | for the amusement of the lads. Before leaving 
Father Lawrence becomes the centre of a, me, the guest-master wishes me to go back 
group of eager, up-turned faces, The father | to the monastery, and partake of its hos- 
puts various questions, chiefly on religious| pitality. This, however, with thanks, I de- 
topics, which are replied to with more or) cline to do; for the day is fading sullenly, 
less intelligence ; and when he asks, “ Which | and I have a long walk before me, which I 


among you are serjeants?” the 
red stripes are pointed out with pride by 
those who possess them. There is a lay- 
brother in his dark habit, who appears to be 
superintending the youngsters. When he 


thinks it time to return to a state of order, | 


he calls out “Attention! Boys to your 
places! Let us hear the clock tick !” 

The lads are back in their places, and we 
do hear the clock tick ; almost, as it seems, 
before the brother has done speaking. 

It is the shoemakers’ revolution when we 
enter the next room; and both last and 
hammer are deserted for the time being. 
Next into the watchmakers’ room, The 
youthful workmen here merely turn round 
and greet us with a quiet smile, and a 
“ Good day, Father Lawrence,” and then go 
on with their work. In going through these 
various rooms, as I consider the faces that 
pass before me, it seems unnatural to believe, 
although I know it for a fact, that all these 
lads are criminals in a greater or lesser 
degree, and that many of them have been in 


jail several times before being sent here—so | 
and honest do they look. | 


open, fearless, 
True it is, that here and there I observe 


a face on which the cross lines of early | 


training are so deeply marked that they can 


never be erased ; but such are the exceptions. | 


As a rule, the handwriting of crime can, 
with time and patience, be erased from these 


young faces; and my conductor informs me | 


that the disappearance of the louring, furtive 
look which marks them all when brought 
here, is the first real sign of improvement. 
When you have a clear, bright, honest face 
before you, then you may labour with some 
degree of hope. 

“That lad,” says Father Lawrence, in a 
whisper, as we pass through one of the 
rooms, “was one of the cleverest pick- 
pockets in England. He had escaped three 
times from different reformatories before he 
was brought here as a last resource. He 
was handcuffed when they brought him. 


‘What are those things you have got on?’| 
‘Ah, 1! 


said I, pointing to his wrists. 
hadn’t them on, he,’ nodding at the pclice- 
man, ‘wouldn’t have me long.’ Now, he is 
one of the best and most intelligent lads we 
have in the establishment, Another lad we 


three | 


am desirous of accomplishing before nightfall. 
So we shake hands, and say farewell. 

And thus, through the fading daylight I 
tramp wearily along the miry road, my only 
| reward a pleasant glimpse now and then at 
some favourable spot, into the mysteries of 
the hills. But night overtakes me by the time 
I have got half-way ; and a glad man am I 
when I discern the lamps of the distant 
station ; and gladder still when I reach them, 
a bundle of damp clothes, just as the dragon 
forges slowly up to the platform, and waits 
to entomb me. 





GERMANS IN TEXAS. 

FIFTEEN years ago an association was 
formed by some of the princes and nobles of 
|Germany under the title of the Mayence 
| Nobles’ Association (Mainzer Adels Verein), 
| of which the purpose was to organise a plan 
| of emigration for the people. At that time 
| twenty-one years had elapsed since Moses 
Austin got leave from the government of 
Mexico to settle three hundred Catholic 
families from Louisiana on the idle lands of 
| Texas, and the migration of Americans to 
Texas thus commenced had advanced so far 
that annexation was upon the point of 
following. 

Texas is rich in land. It is a region larger 
than France with England added to it, has a 
fine and varied climate, and, on the whole, 
merits to be called the Italy of the New 
| World. The Texan land available for cotton 
| growing, if all cultivated would yield thrice 
|the entire quantity produced at present by 
| America, and the same territory has also in 
| its western regions—where the mesquit-grass 
flourishes and is sweet in the mouth of cattle, 
—most extensive grazing grounds, Numerous 
rivers, half of them muddy and half of them 
clear, flow through the richest soil, upon 
much of which not a tree needs to be felled ; 
it waits only the simplest turning by the 
plough. The harvest which few sow on the 
rich ‘lexan soil it needs more than a few to 
gather. There are, indeed, some districts of 
barren prairie. The steady and genial breeze, 
too, blowing daily from the sea is interrupted 
sometimes by a fierce cold blast that sweeps 
over the prairies to the north and freezes all 








have who was so accustomed to sleep in the | the Texans who are out of doors. A small 
open air, under arches, or on door steps, or| black cloud advances with a roar, and grows 
wherever he could find a quiet corner, that) as it advances—the norther, as the bitter 
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blast is called, rushes over Texas. The 
temperature perhaps may fall sixteen degrees 
in not so many minutes ; men hurry on their 
wrappers, horses and cattle scamper to the 
nearest shelter, and, on the unsheltered plains 
of the coast, perish in great numbers. In doors, 
settlers defy the blast with roaring fires in 
their log-huts, and make of the norther, 
which blows for three days, an excuse for a 
complete cessation of all business. In no 
other respect is nature inhospitable on the 
Texan soil, and so amply are such drawbacks 
counterbalanced by the bounty with which 
good gifts are showered on the land, that a 
traveller through the states of America 
looking for virgin earth on which to plant a 
home and thrive could searcely choose but 
stop when he reached Texas and take root 
there, if he looked only for such advantages 
as land, water, and air can furnish. 

To the German nobles and princes who 
had formed in the year eighteen hundred and 
forty-two the Mainzer Adels Verein there 
came some speculators from America, sellers 
of land, who gave glowing accounts of the 
fertility of Texas, and distinctly turned the 
thoughts of the Verein in that direction. 
President of the Verein was the Prince of 
Leiningen, half-brother to her Majesty ; ii 
director was Count Castel. Among its thirty 
or more noble members were Prince Frede- 
rick of Prussia, the Duke of Coburg-Gotha, 
and Prince Solms of Braunfels, an intimate 
friend of Prince Albert, with whom he was 
educated at Bonn. The members of this 
association were pleased with the anticipation 
of great possible results from a well-organised 
colonisation of a part of Texas by the Ger- 
mans. There might arise a distinct German 
dependency in the New World. There might 
be established a new market for free cotton 
and a new check to the growth of slavery, 


g 


The politicians of Texas were at that time | 


coquetting with the topic of an English pro- 
tectorate for the purpose of bringing about 
more speedily the annexation they desired ; 


and so, from a combination of motives it is| 


said, that a contract was formed between the 
Mainzer Adels Verein and Lord Palmerston 
on the part of the English government, by 


which one party agreed to place ten thousand | 


German families in Texas, and the other 
agreed to give armed protection to the 
colony. 

In the year eighteen hundred and forty- 


three Count Waldeck was sent to the pro-| 


posed field of enterprise as an agent of the 
association of nobles; but he went no farther 
than to secure for himself a slave plantation 
near the coast. He was dismissed, and it 
was in the year following that the Verein 
obtained a charter from the Duke of Nassau 
and began more active operations. Prince 
Solms of Braunfels was sent out to Texas as 
commissioner, and poor Germans were in- 
vited to emigrate, on condition that each 
adult paid one hundred and twenty dollars 
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| for a free passage and forty acres of land, and 

that each family paid twice the sum for a 
free passage and a double grant. The asso- 
ciation undertook to provide loghouses, stock, 
and tools at fair prices, and to construct 
public buildings and roads for tlie settle- 
ments. 

In the meantime Prince Solms, an amiable 
but not a wise man, was ruining the entire 
enterprise by buying at second-hand a wilder- 
ness of which he knew nothing except from 
the glowing report of the speculators who 
sold it and him, He did this when he should 
have secured a direct and fair grant from the 
legislature of the state. The land bought by 
the Prince lay “in the heart of a savage 
country, hundreds of miles beyond the re- 
motest settlement, between the Upper Colo- 
rado and the great desert plains—a region, to 
this day, almost uninhabited.” 

The account we are here giving of the 
German colonists in Texas, and whatever we 
may say of Texas in the course of this narra- 
tion, we take from a very profitable book by 
Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, who being 
already known to the public by his travels 
in the seaboard slave states, now publishes 
an account of a journey through Texas. This 
journey was one taken not in public convey- 
ances by the high-roads but on horseback in 
the way of independent exploration. Mr, 
Olmsted and his companions dropped in 
upon Texans of all sorts wherever they might 
find them, chatted with them, and took simple 
notes of all they saw and heard in the log- 
cabins and upon the highways; they saw 
the town life and the country life, traversin 
slowly the entire region in its length a 

| breadth, Mr. Olmsted’s book is a complete 
|picture of the land and of the society that 
\lives by its abundant wealth. Slavery has 
|been introduced into Texas, and without 
argument or declamation, by a simple narra- 
tive of what was to be seen from day to day, 
|it is shown by the traveller how the slave 
system presses as a curse upon the country. 
In the midst of the slave state is set a colony, 
consisting now of five and thirty thousand 
Germans, who live by free labour and offer 
many points of contrast to the rest of the 
community. The story of these Germans is 
the most emphatic illustration of the lesson 
taught by the whole study of Texas and its 
history. To that, accordingly, we now return. 
Prince Solms of Braunfels having been 
duped into the purchase ot a bit of desert 
for the emigrants, marched at their head 
towards the promised land. The number of 
the subscribers whom the Verein first sent 
out was one hundred and eighty. They 
marched on through much wilderness, ha- 
| rassed by Indians, and became disheartened 
‘when they reached the place where the 
Comal flows into the Guadaloupe. By the 
| advice of a naturalist who was among them 
| Mr. Lindheimer, there they remained, and 


‘laid out the town of New Braunfels, now | 


———— 
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known as the head-quarters of the Texan | 
Germans. ‘Timely aid came from the Verein, | 
and this first settlement was a success, 
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would keep all alive. The greater number 
have grown strong, and, living to see better 
times, have passed from under the good 


Prince Solms of Braunfels stayed with it,|Samaritan’s roof to obtain livelihoods by in- 


playing the prince among log cabins in a 
style dear to small potentates, till he was 
in the course of a twelvemonth laughed out | 
of the colony. An abler man, Herr von) 


dependent labour. When Mr. Olmsted passed 
that way, eighteen were with the pastor still, 
all calling him papa. 

This gentleman has obtained from the legis- 


Mensebach, succeeded him, and upon Herr | lature a grant of a university at Braunfels, 
von Mensebach there followed Herr von | where he is at present sole professor, and 
Spies, in whose time the Verein was bought | gives classical education to some of the sons 
out by a new company at Bieberich. The | of emigrants. His hands are horny, and his 
agent of the new company in Texas was Mr.| much-patched dress resembles that of a day 
Martin, whom Mr. Spies crippled with liti-| labourer; but he passed in Europe for a cul- 
gation. In eighteen "fifty-five, one of the tivated gentleman, and he could not have 
sentlemen of whom Prince Solms made his| proved his claim to the name better at the 
unlucky purchase had his eye upon another | court of any serene Dummkopf-Affenkragen 
speculation with the German colonisers, and|than it has been proved among the Texan 
was offering to scale both claims, and secure | settlers, 
for himself the residue, We have no later} Since the events of eighteen ‘forty-eight 
intelligence upon these matters, which do|not a few Germans of high character an 
not affect in any way the rights of the esta-|standing have gone to the New World in 
blished settlers, but concern only new comers | search of independence. Among the Germans 
who have yet their ground to buy. jin Texas you may hear Beethoven’s music, 
The first band of emigrants, then, founded | see copies of Raffaelle’s Madonnas on the 
New Braunfels, and prospered. It was in| log cabin walls, and hear Tacitus quoted by 
the next year followed by another. More| men following the plough. These colonists 
than two thousand families joined the asso-|live among slave-owners, keeping no slaves, 
ciation in the year eighteen hundred and | They have less wealth than their neighbours, 
forty-five, and the capital left to the Verein,| but more civilisation, The contrast we shall 
after loss by speculation, was quite insuffi-| show is not formed by a citation of extreme 


cient for its purpose. The two thousand 
families, numbering five thousand two hun- 
dred souls, sailed from Germany in autumn, 
and were landed in the winter and early 
spring upon the flat coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Annexation had then taken place, 
and the American war was beginning. The 
army had stripped the country of provisions, 
and of means of travel. The Verein had 
foreseen nothing of this, had provided neither 
food nor shelter. A terrible catastrophe was 
the result. Burrowing in sand-hills, or under 
such huts and tents as they could raise, the 
poor creatures perished like sheep, sustaining 
life upon what little beef could be found, 


many lincering until summer bred among} 
Oo o oS 


cases, 

There are in Texas many families of squat- 
ters who are well content to spend in the 
midst of hogs a life that is entirely cheap 
and empty. Such a family has a farm anda 
|negro. The planter raises only corn and 
|hogs, The negro does the farm-work and 
'the house-work too. The women of the 
| family do nothing. Except a few days’ work 
|once a lifetime, when logs are piled into a 
| place of residence, the owner of the negro 
| does nothing. Corn and bacon sold to travel- 
|lers furnish the means of buying coffee and 
tobacco. Nature and the negro does the 
rest. 

Again, a young man may be master of a 


them pestilence, by which they died. Some|grazier’s farm, one hundred acres of the 
dragged their slow way on foot towards New| prairie and woodland, and a large herd of 
Braunfels, where they arrived in droves,| cattle. Such a settler told our travellers that 
haggard and almost dying, many having lost |“ any man who had been brought up in Texas 
family love and fellow feeling in the bitter-|could live as well as he wanted to, without 
| working more than one month in the year. 


ness of their own bodily and mental suffering. | 
Children whose parents had died were among | For about a month in the year he had to work 


those who came; and the German pastor of 
New Braunfels found them starving on the 
river-bank. He could not bear the sight ; 
and, with a brave heart, though he had no 


hard, driving his cattle into the pen, and 
roping and marking the calves. This was 
always done in a kind of frolic in the sprin 
—the neighbouring herdsmen assisting eac 


other. During the rest of the year he hadn’t 
anything to do. When he felt like it he got 
went to work with them on a farm, trusting| on to a horse and rode around, and looked 
in God’s help, and gathered them into a rough | after his cattle; but that wasn’t work,” he 
homestead three miles out of New Braunfels, | said, “’twas only play.” This man could live 
now known as the Orphan Asylum at Neu-| “as well as he wanted to,” that is to say, as 
wied. The good pastor and his wife went} well as his neighbours, without any sign of 
| to work with the forlorn children in the| refinement in his dwelling, without a latch 
| fields, and continued to raise as much as’ to his door—with the sky visible through the 


means of his own, collected sixty of them, 
took what he could find belonging to them, 
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shingles in his roof, and spaces between the 


boarding of his cabin through which an arm 
might be thrust out. Another of these land- 
owners—living entirely on fried pork—was 
asked, whether there was no game in his 
neighbourhood ? Yes, there were birds, and 
there was venison ; but it was too much trou- 
ble to go out after them ; “when he wanted 
fresh,” he said, “it was easier to go out and 
stick a hog.” 

The negroes having no personal interest in 
their work, seldom work with a will, and 
wherever there is slave-labour there are 
masters steeped in indolence. 

Among the American settlers in Texas you 
find even the wealthiest owners of plantations 
living in rooms without civilised ornament,— 
with doors that have no latches or handles, 
and that, when shut, must be opened like 


oysters—with a knife—dispensing with glass | 


for their windows, or content with three 
whole panes in every eight, living upon fried 
pork and beef, rude cakes of bread and coffee, 
even in farms abounding with Welch cows 
often wholly destitute of milk because of the 
trouble of milking, and never having butter 
fit to eat, because of the trouble of doing 
work with proper cleanliness, At the prin- 
cipal hotel of the capital of Texas, our travel- 
lers were reduced to the necessity of camping 
in a private room, buying their food and 
cooking it themselves. 

Through such miseries in Eastern Texas, 
Mr. Olmsted and his companions came to 
New Braunfels. The inn they entered at 
once carried their thoughts far away to the 
Rhine land. They supped in a room having 
pink walls, with stencilled panels and scroll 


ornaments in crimson, neatly framed prints|the predominating race.’ 


hanging on all sides. 
finished oak-t table, the oak chairs were| 
chiselled, and there was a sofa covered witha 
neat looking pink calico. For dinner there 


was spread the finest, clean, white cloth seen | 
in Texas, and there was produced an excellent | 


soup, followed by two courses of meat, 


fried, two dishes of vegetables, salad, compote | 
of peaches, coffee with milk, wheat bread | 
from the loaf, and beautiful, sweet butter— 
not only,” 
I have never tasted south of the Potomac be- 
fore, but such as I have been told a hun-} 
dred times, it was impossible to make in 
a southern climate. What is the secret? 1 
suppose it is extreme cleanliness, beginning 
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[Conducted by 


roses. The bed-room “ eontained a ooh, 8 

bureau, books, a statuette in porcelain, lente 
in pots, a brass study-lamp, a large ewer 
and a couple of 
a yard and a quar- 


and basin for washing, 
towels of thick stuff, full’ 
ter long. 

Out of doors part-singing was to be heard 
in the cottages, a tame doe was at home in 
the street, and when the travellers went out 
of the town next morning they met cheerful 
troops of little children clean and neatly 
dressed, carrying satchels and knapsacks of 
books, and small kettles of dinner. 

That was the traveller’s first impression of 
New Braunfels. Another and a longer visit, 
with some little experience of home-life 
among German colonists in the surrounding 
district, made the impression deeper, but 
effaced no part of it. The people of New 
Braunfels have little capital. Half the men 


‘now residing in small weather-tight cot- 


tages, with verandahs or galleries and well- 
glazed casements, are men who themselves 
follow the plough. ‘The waggon-makers of the 
town are in repute throughout Texas, and 
there are seven waggon manufactories, as 
well as four grist-mills. The town contains 
a fair proportion of mechanics, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, locksmiths, coppersmiths, tin- 
smiths, turners, tailors, tanners, shoemakers, 
&e. “I do not think,” says Mr. Olmsted, 
“that there is another town in the slave 
states in which the proportion to the whele 
population of mechanics, or of persons em- 
ployed in the exercise of their own dis. 
cretion in productive occupations, is one- 
quarter as large as in New Braunfels, unless 
it be some other in which the Germans are 
There is a good 


There was a well-| newspaper in the town, edited by the natu- 


ralist, Lindheimer ; there is an agricultural 
society, a mechanics’ institute, an harmonic 
society, and a society for political debates, in 
which men may speak out with the Atlantic 
put between themselves, and the- not always 


ivery faithful masters of their Fatherland. 
“neither of them pork, and neither of them | 


| They grow some cotton on their little plots, 
| and send into the market eight hundred bales 
a-year produced by the free labour of white 


| men from Europe. 
Mr. Olmsted adds, “such butter as | 


Fifteen miles from any village lived a 


| German settler, with his wife and son, and a 


single man, a friend who came out with 
them. They began by hiring themselves out 
as farm-labourers to their countrymen at New 
Braunfels, worked hard, and at last throve. 


far back of where cleanliness usually’ begins | They miss the social comforts they have left. 


at the south, and careful, thorough w orking. i 
For the first time in Texas the horses of the 


quit-hay. 


single emigrant ; 
travellers had their legs rubbed and pushed pleasure. 
their noses into racks filled with fine mes-|in Texas, they 


“It is hard for 1 young man,” said the 
“he can have so little 
These American gentlemen, here 


lo not know any pleasure. 


For the first time the travellers | When they come together sometimes, what 
enjoyed in Texas the luxury of having each a| do they ? 
whole bed to himself, and a bed dainty and | fire aud speet ! 


They can “only sit all round the 
Why, then they drink sowe 


clean in a next room with painted walls and| whiskey; or may be they play cards, or 
with glass windows sound in every pane, over | they m: ake great row. They have no pleasure 
which were trained on the outside ever green as in Germany.” 
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“Why, then, do you like it better. to be| to annex more would be to annex together 


here ?” 

“Because here I am free. In Germany I 
cannot say at all how I shall be governed. 
They govern the people with soldiers, They 


tried to make me a soldier too, but I run| 


away.” 


Here is Mr. Olmsted’s pieture of a German | 


emigrant now dead, Otto von Bahr, who was 
found at work in his log-house upon a 
meteorological table, from which he was 
called away to settle a dispute between 
neighbours. “He was partly bald, but 
seemed to have an imperturbable and happy 
good fortune that gave him eternal youth. 
A genial cultivation beamed from his face. 
He had been a man of marked attainments 
at home (an intimate associate with Hum- 
boldt, and a friend of Goéthe’s Bettina), and 
kept up here a warm love for nature. 
house was the very picture of good-nature, 
science, and backwoods. Romances and 


of the logs. A dozen guns and rifles, and a 
Madonna, in oils, after Murillo, filled a blank 
on the wall. Deer skins covered the bed, 


clothes hung about upon autlers, snake-skins | 
were stretched to dry upon the bedstead, 
barometer, whiskey, powder- horns, and speci- | 
mens of Saxony wool occupied the table.” 

At the house of another man, who had 
been highly educated both in Germany and 
England, had held good social position, been 


a popular leader during the days of Revolu- 
tion, and fora time been at the head of the 
government of his Duchy, the travellers 


joined a party of neighbours, who with the | 

help of a fine piano passed an evening with | 

Mozart’s music, waltzing, and patriotic songs. | 
> >) é 


There was not a man of the company not 


under political ban, condemned to death, or} 


to imprisonment for life. “I was looking in 


a room here,” Mr. Olmsted tells us, “at some } 


portraits of gentlemen and ladies.” 

“«Those are some of my relatives that re- 
main in Germany.’ 

“¢ And who are these ?’ I asked, pointing 
to a collection on the opposite wall of litho- 
graph and crayon-sketched heads. 


“*'These are some of my friends. That one | 


—and that one—and that one—have been 
shot ; that one—and that one—are in prison 


for life ; that one—pvor fellow—is in Siberia; | 


and that one—he has been made to suffer 
more than all the others, I am afraid. ” 


As we are talking about fugitives we may | 


as well go back to the American slave-owners 


in Texas, for the purpose of adding to what} 


we have already said concerning them, that 
their slaves are extremely apt to run to 
Mexico, The Mexicans and negroes have not 
any antipathy for one another, and among 
the Mexicans an escaped negro is always 
harboured and befriended. This makes it 
somewhat difficult to push the border of the 
slave country farther west. The ground 
already annexed never was thickly peopled ; 


His | 


| with the soil a numerous population of Mex- 


icans with whom it would be difficult for 
slave-owners to deal. 
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CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH—APPROACHING 

THE PRECIPICE. 

TRAVELLING from London to Porthgenna, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frankland had stopped, on the 
ninth of May, at the West Winston station. 
On the eleventh of June they left it again, to 
continue their journey to Cornwall. On the 
twelfth, after resting a night upon the road, 
they arrived, towards the evening, at Porth- 
genna Tower. 

There had been storm and rain all the 
morning ; it had lulled towards the after- 
|noon ; and, at the hour when they reached 
the house, the wind had dropped, a_ thick, 
white fog hid the sea from view, and sud- 





| den showers fell drearily from time to time 
philosophies were piled in heaps in a corner | 


over the sodden land. Not even a solitary 
idler from the village was hanging about the 
west terrace, as the carriage containing Mr. 
and Mrs. Frankland, the baby, and the two 
servants who were with them, drove up to 
the house. No one was waiting with the 
door open to receive the travellers ; for ail 
|hope of their arriving on that day had been 
given up, and the ceaseless thundering of 
the surf, as the stormy sea surged in on the 
beach beneath, drowned the roll of the car- 
riage-wheels over the terrace road, The 
driver was obliged to leave his seat, and 
ring at the bel) for admittance. A minute 
or more elapsed before the door was opened. 
With the rain falling sullen and steady 
on the roof of the carriage, with the raw 
dampness of the atmosphere penetrating 
through all coverings and defences, with the 
booming of the surf sounding threateningly 
near in the dense obscurity of the fog, 
the young couple waited for admission to 
their own home, as strangers might have 
| waited who had called inopportunely. 

When the door was opened at last, the 
master and mistress, whom the servants 
would have welcomed with the proper con- 
gratulations, on any other occasion, were now 
received with the proper apologies instead, 
Mr. Munder, Mrs. Pentreath, Betsey, and Mr. 
Frankland’s man, all crowded together in the 
hall, and all begged pardon confusedly for not 
having been ready at the door, when the car- 
riage drove up. The appearance of the baby 
changed the conventional excuses of the house- 
keeper and the maid into conventional ex- 
pressions of admiration ; but the men remained 
grave and gloomy, and spoke of the miserable 
weather apologetically, as if the rain and 
'the fog had been of their making. The 
|reason for their persistency in dwelling on 
| this one dreary topic, came out while Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Frankland were being conducted 
{up the west staircase. The storm of the 





‘morning had been fatal to three of the 
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Porthgenna fishermen, who had been lost| 
with their boat at sea, and whose dentin) 
had thrown the whole village into mourn-| 
ing. The servants had done nothing but | 
talk of the catastrophe ever since the in-| 
telligence of it had reached them, early in | 
the afternoon ; and Mr. Munder now thought | 
it his duty to explain that the absence of the 
villagers, on the occasion of the arrival of 
his master and mistress, was entirely atiribu- | 
table to the effect produced among the little 
community by the wreck of the fishing boat. 
Under any less lamentable circumstances, the 
west terrace would have been crowded, and | 
the appearance of the carriage would have | 
been welcomed with cheers. 
“Lenny, I almost wish we had waited a| 
little longer, before we came here,” whispered | 
Rosamond, nervously pressing her husband’s | 
arm. “Itis very dreary and disheartening 
to return to my first home on such a day as 
this. That story of the poor fishermen is a 
sad story, lovey to welcome me back with to 
the place of my birth. Let us send the first 


thing to-morrow morning, and see what we | 


can do for the poor helpless women and 
children. 


something to comfort them.” 


stairease which led to the second story. 
“The repairs ?” said Rosamond, absently. 
“ Repairs ! I never hear the word now, with- 


plans we devised for getting my poor dear 
father to livein them. Mrs. Pentreath, I have 
a host of questions to ask you and Mr. Mun- 
der, about all the extraordinary things that 
happened when that mysterious lady and that 
incomprehensible foreigner came to see the 
house. 


the north rooms? I mean, how long would 
it take us to get to them, if we wanted to go 
now to that part of the house?” 

“Oh, dear me, ma’am, not five minutes!” 
answered Mrs. Pentreath. 

“Not five minutes!” repeated Rosamond, 
whispering to her husband again. “Do you 
hear that, Lenny? In five minutes we might 
be in the Myrtle Room ! ” 

“Yet,” said Mr. Frankland, smiling, “in our 


present state of ignorance, we are just as far | 


from it, as if we were at West Winston still!” | 

“T can’t think that, Lenny. It may be only 
my fancy, but now we are on the spot, I feel 
as if we had driven the mystery into its last 
hiding place. We are actually in the house that 
holds the secret ; and nothing will persuade 
me that we are not half way already towards 
finding it out. But don’t let us stop on this cold | 
landing. Which way are we to go next?” 

“This way, ma’am,” said Mr. Munder, seiz- | 
ing the first opportunity of placing himseif| 
in a prominent position. “There is a fire in| 
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I shall not feel easy in my mind, | 
after hearing that story, till we have done | 


{I used in 


(Conducted by 


honour of leading and conducting you, sir, to 
the apartment in question ?” he added, offici- 
— stretching out his hand to Mr. Frank- 
and. 

“Certainly not!” interposed Rosamond, 
sharply. She had noticed with her usual 
quickness of observation, that Mr. Munder 


| wanted the delicacy of feeling which ought to 


have restrained him from staring curiously at 
his blind master, in her presence ; and she 
was unfavourably disposed towards him in 
consequence, “Wherever the apartment in 
question may happen to be,” she continued 
with satirical emphasis, “I will lead Mr, 
Frankland to it, if you please. If you want 
to make yourself useful, you had better go on 
before us, and open the door.” 

Outwardly crest-fallen but inwardly indig- 
nant, Mr. Munder led the way to the draw- 
ing-room. ‘The fire burned brightly, the old- 
fashioned furniture displayed itself to the 
most picturesque advantage, the paper on the 
walls looked comfortably mellow, the carpet, 
faded as it was, felt soft and warm underfoot. 
Rosamond led her husband to an easy chair 
by the fireside, and began to feel at home 
for the first time. 

“'This looks really comfortable,” she said. 


|“ When we have shut out that dreary white 
“I trust you will approve of the repairs, | 


ma’am,” said the housekeeper, pointing to the | on the table, we shall have nothing in the 


fog, and the candles are lit, and the tea is 


world to complain of. You enjoy this nice 
warm atmosphere, don’t you, Lenny? There 


| is a piano in the room, my dear; I can play 
out thinking of the north rooms, and of the! 


to you in the evening at Porthgenna, just as 
London. Nurse, sit down and 
make yourself and the baby as comfortable 
as you can, Before we take our bonnets off, 
I must go away with Mrs. Pentreath, and 
see about the bedrooms. What is your name, 


|you very rosy, good-natured looking girl ! 
But tell me first—this is the west | 
front, I suppose ?—how far are we, here, from | 


Betsey, is it? Well then, Betsey, suppose 
you go down and get the tea; and we shall 
like you all the better, if you can contrive to 
bring us up some cold meat with it.” Giving 
her orders in those good-humoured terms, 
and not noticing that her husband looked a 
little uneasy while she was talking so 
familiarly to a servant, Rosamond left the 
room in company with Mrs, Pentreath. 

When she returned, her face and manner 
were altered : she looked and spoke seriously 
and quietly. 

“JT hope I have arranged everything for 
the best, Lenny,” she said. “The airiest and 


\largest room, Mrs. Pentreath tells me, is 
| the room in which my mother died. 


But I 
thought we had better not make use of that: 
I felt as if it chilled and saddened me, only 
to look at it. Further on, along the passage, 
there is a room that was my nursery. 

almost fancied, when Mrs. Pentreath told 


|me she had heard I used to sleep there, that 


I remembered the pretty little arched door- 
way leading into the second room—the night- 
nursery, it used to be called in former days, 


the drawing room. Will you allow me the! I have ordered the fire to be lit there, and 


aan 
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the beds tobe made. There is a third room ' 
on the right hand, which communicates with | 
the day-nursery. I think we might manage | 
to establish ourselves very comfortably in the | 
three rooms—if you felt no objection—| 
though they are not so large or so grandly 

furnished as the company-bedrooms, I will! 
change the arrangement if you like—but the 

house looks rather lonesome and dreary, just 

at first—and my heart warms to the old 

nursery—and I think we might at least try | 
it, to begin with, don’t you, Lenny ?” 

Mr. Frankland was quite of his wife’s 
opinion, and was ready to accede to any 
domestic arrangements that she might think | 
fit to make. While he was assuring her of 
this, the tea came up; and the sight of it 
helped to restore Rosamond to her usual | 
spirits. When the meal was over, she occu- | 
pied herself in seeing the baby comfortably | 
established for the night, in the room on the 
right hand which communicated with the 
day-nursery. That maternal duty performed, | 
she came back to her husband in the drawing- | 
room; and the conversation between them, 
turned —~as it almost always turned, now, | 
when they were alone—on the two perplexing 
subjects of Mrs, Jazeph and the Myrtle Room. | 

“I wish it was not night,” said Rosamond. | 
“I should like to begin exploring at once. 
Mind, Lenny, you must be with me in| 
all my investigations. I lend you my eyes, 
and you give me your advice. You must 


never lose patience, and never tell me that 


you can be of no use. I look to you to keep! 
up my courage, as well as to help me with 

advice. How I do wish we were starting on 

our voyage of discovery at this very moment! 

But we may make inquiries at any rate,” she 

continued, ringing the bell. “ Let us have the 

housekeeper and the steward up, and try if 
we can’t make them tell us something more 

than they told us in their letter.” 

The bell was answered by Betsey. Rosa- 
mond desired that Mr. Munder and Mrs. 
Pentreath might be sent up-stairs. Betsey, 
having heard Mrs. Frankland express her 
intention of questioning the housekeeper and | 
the steward, guessed why they were wanted, 
and smiled mysteriously. 

“Did you see anything of those strange | 
visitors who behaved so oddly?” asked Rosa- | 
mond, detecting the smile. “ Yes, I am sure | 
you did. Tell us what you saw. We want} 
to hear everything that happened—every- 
thing down to the smallest trifle.” 

Appealed to in these direct terms, Betsey 
contrived, with much cireumlocution and 
confusion, to relate what her own personal 
experience had been of the proceedings of 
Mrs, Jazeph and her foreign companion. 
When she had done, Rosamond stopped her 
on her way to the door, by asking this 
question :— 

“You say the lady was found lying in a 
fainting fit at the top of the stairs. Have 
you any notion, Betsey, why she fuinted ?” 
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The servant hesitated. 

“Come! come!” said Rosamond. “ You 
have some notion, I can see. Tell us what it 
hg 


“I’m afraid you will be angry with me, 
ma’am,” said Betsey, expressing embarrass- 
ment by drawing lines slowly with her fore- 
finger on a table at her side. 

“ Nonsense! I shall only be angry with 
you, if you won’t speak. Why do you think 
the lady fainted ?” 

3etsey drew a very long line with her 
embarrassed forefinger, wiped it afterwards 
on her apron, and answered :— 

“JT think she fainted, if you please, ma’am, 
because she see the ghost.” 

“The ghost! What! is there a ghost in 
the house? Lenny, here is a romance that 
we never expected. What sort of ghost is 
it? Let us have the whole story.” 

The whole story, as Betsey told it, was 
not of a nature to afford her hearers any 
extraordinary information, or to keep them 
very long iv suspense. The ghost was a lady, 
who had been at a remote period the wife of 
one of the owners of Porthgenna Tower, and 
who had been guilty of deceiving her hus- 
band in some way unknown. She had been 
condemned in consequence to walk about the 
north rooms, as long as ever the walls of 
them held together. She had long curling 
light-brown hair, and very white teeth, and 
a dimple in each cheek, and was altogether 
“awful beautiful” to look at. Her approach 
was heralded to any mortal creature who 
was unfortunate enough to fall in her way, 
by the blowing of a cold wind; and nobody 
who had once felt that wind had the slightest 
chance of ever feeling warm again. That 
was all Betsey knew about the ghost ; and 
it was in her opinion enough to freeze a 
person’s blood only to think of it. 

Rosamond smiled, then looked grave again. 
“T wish you could have told us alittle more,” 
she said. “ But, as you cannot, we must try 
Mrs. Pentreath and Mr. Munder, next. Send 
them up here, if you please, Betsey, as soon 
as you get down stairs.” 

‘he examination of the housekeeper and 
the steward led to no result whatever. 
Nothing more than they had already com- 
municated in their letter to Mrs. Frankland 
could be extracted from either of them 
Mr. Munder’s dominant idea was, that the 
foreigner had entered the doors of Porth- 
genna Tower with felonious ideas on the 
subject of the family plate. Mrs. Pentreath 
concurred in that opinion, and mentioned, in 
connection with it, her own private impression 
that the lady in the quiet dress was an un- 
fortunate person who had escaped from a 
madhouse. As to giving a word of advice, 
or suggesting a plan for solving the mystery, 
neither the housekeeper nor the steward ap- 
peared to think that the rendering of any 
assistance of that sort lay at all within their 
province. They took their own practical 
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view of the suspicious conduct of the two 
strangers, and no mortal power could per- 
suade them to look an inch beyond it. 

“O, the stupidity, the provoking, impene- 
trable, pretentious stupidity of those two 
people!” exclaimed Rosamond, when she 
and her husband were alone again. “No 
help, Lenny, to be hoped for from either of 
them. We have nothing to trust to now but 
the examination of the house to-morrow; and 
that resource may fail us, like all the rest. 
What can Doctor Chennery be about? Why 
did we not hear from him before we left 
West Winston yesterday ?” 

“ Patience, Rosamond, patience. We shall 
see what the post brings to-morrow.” 

“Pray don’t talk about patience, dear! 
My stock of that virtue was never a very 
large one, and it was all exhausted ten days 
ago, at least. O, the weeks and weeks I have 
been vainly asking myself that one ques- 
tion, Why should Mrs. Jazeph warn me 
against going into the Myrtle Room? Is 
she afraid of my discovering a crime? or 
afraid of my tumbling through the floor ? 
What did she want to do in the room, when 
she made that attempt to get into it? Why, 
in the name of wonder, should she know 
something about this house that I never 
knew, that my father never knew, that nobody 
else 1—” 

“Rosamond !” cried Mr. Frankland, sud- 
denly changing colour, and starting in his 
chair. “I think I can guess who Mrs. Ja- 
zeph is!” 

“Good gracious, Lenny! What do you 
mean ?” 


“Something in those last words of yours | 


started the idea in my mind, the instant you 
spoke. Do you remember, when we were 
staying at St. Swithin’s on Sea, and talking 
about the chances for and against our pre- 
vailing on your father to live with us here— 
do you remember, Rosamond, telling me at 
that time of certain unpleasant associations 
which he had with the house, and mentioning 
among them the mysterious disappearance 
of a servant on the morning of your mother’s 
death ?” 

Rosamond turned pale at the question. 
“How came we never to think of that be- 
fore?” she said. 

“You told me,” pursued Mr. Frankland, 
“that this servant left a strange letter behind 


her, in which she confessed that your mother | 


had charged her with the duty of telling a 
secret to your father—a secret that she was 
afraid to divulge, and that she was afraid of 
being questioned about. I am right, am I 
not, in stating those two reasons as the 
reasous she gave for her disappearance ?” 

“Quite right.” 

“And your father never heard of her 
again ?” 

“ Never!” 

“Tt is a bold guess to make, Rosamond ; 


but the impression is strong on my mind 
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that, on the day when Mrs. Jazeph came 
into your room at West Winston, you and 
that servant met, and she knew it!” 

“ And the secret, dear—the secret she was 
afraid to tell my father ?” 

“Must be in some way connected with the 
Myrtle Room.” 

Rosamond said nothing in auswer, She 
rose from her chair, and began to walk agi- 
tatedly up and down the room. Hearing the 
rustle of her dress, Leonard called her to 

him, and, taking her hand, laid his fingers on 
her pulse, and then lifted them for a moment 
to her cheek. 

“T wish I had waited until to-morrow 
morning before I told you my idea about 
Mrs. Jazeph,” he said, “I have agitated you 
to 20 purpose whatever, and have spoilt your 
chance of a good night’s rest.” 

“No, no! nothing of the kind. O, Lenny, 
how this guess of yours adds to the interest, 
the fearful, breathless interest, we have in 
tracing that woman, and in finding out the 
Myrtle Room. Do you think—” 

“T have done with thinking, for the night, 
my dear; and you must have done with it 
too. We have said more than enough about 
Mrs. Jazeph already. Change the subject, 
and I will talk of anything else you please.” 

“It is not so easy to change the subject,” 
said Rosamond, pouting, and moving away to 
walk up and down the room again. 

“Then let us change the place, and make 
it easier that way. 1 know you think me the 

| most provokingly obstinate man in the world, 
| but there is reason in my obstinacy, and you 
| will acknowledge as much when you wake 
to-morrow morning refreshed by a good 
night’s rest. Come, let us give our anxieties 
a holiday. Take me into one of the other 
rooms, and let me try if I can guess what it 
is like by touching the furniture.” 

The reference to his blindness which the 
last words contained brought Rosamond to 
his side in a moment. “ You always know 
best,” she said, putting her arm round his 
neck and kissing him. “I was looking cross, 
love, a minute ago, but the clouds are all! 
gone now. We will change the scene, and 
| explore some other room, as you propose.” 

She paused, her eyes suddenly sparkled, her 
colour rose, and she smiled to herself as if 
|some new fancy had that instant crossed her 
| mind. 

“Lenny, I will take you where you shal! 
touch a very remarkable piece of furniture 
indeed,” she resumed, leading him to the 
door while she spoke. “ We will see if you 
can tell me at once what it is like. You must 
not be impatient, mind; and you must pro- 
| mise to touch nothing till you feel me guiding 
your hand.” 

She drew him after her along the passage, 
opened the door of the room in which the 
baby had been put to bed, made a sign to the 
nurse to be silent, and, leading Leonard up to 
the cot, guided his hand down gently, so as 
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to let the tips of his fingers touch the child’s | 
cheek. 

“ There, sir!” she cried, her face beaming | 
with happiness as she saw the sudden fiash of | 
surprise and pleasure which changed her| 
husband’s naturally quiet, subdued expres-| 
sion in an instant. “ What do you say to| 
that piece of furniture? Is it a chair, or a} 
table ? Or is it the most precious thing in all | 


the house, in all Cornwall, in all England, in | 


all the world ? Kiss it, and see which it is— 
a bust of a baby by a sculptor, or a living 
cherub by your wife!” 


ing, 


to go down stairs, as soon as one of the ser- 
vants could relieve her in taking care of the 
child. “Go at once,” said Rosamond. “I 
will stop here and look after the baby. Get 
your supper, and come back again in half- 
an hour.” 

When the nurse had left the room, Rosa- 
mond placed a chair for Leonard by the side 
of the cot, and seated herself on a low stool 
at his knees. Her variable disposition seemed 
to change again when she did this ; her face 
grew thoughtful, her eyes softened, as they 
turned, now on her husband, now on the bed 
in which the child was sleeping by his side. 
After a minute or two of silence, she took one 
of his hands, placed it on his knee, and laid 
her cheek gently down on it. 

“ Lenny,” she said, rather sadly, “I wonder 
whether we are any of us capable of feeling 
perfect happiness in this world ?” 

“ What makes you ask that question, my 
dear?” 

“I fancy that I could feel perfect happi- 
ness, and yet * 

“ And yet, what?” 

“And yet, it seems as if, with all my 
blessings, that blessing was never likely to be 
granted tome, I should be perfectly happy 
now, but for one little thing. I suppose you 
can’t guess what that thing is?” 

“| would rather you told me, Rosamond.” 

“Ever since our child was born, love, I 
have had a little aching at the heart—espe- 
cially when we are all three together, as we 
ure now—a little sorrow that 1 can’t quite 
put away from me, on your account.” 

“On my account! Lift up your head, 
Rosamond, and come nearer to me. I feel 
something on my hand which tells me that 
you are crying.” 

She rose directly, and laid her face close to 
bis, “My own love,” she said, clasping her 
arms fast round him. “My own _heart’s 
darling, you have never seen our child.” 

“Yes, Rosamond, 1 see him with 
eyes, 

“Oh, Lenny! I tell you everything I can 


your 
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She turned, laugh-| 
to the nurse; “ Hannah, you look so! 
serious that 1am sure you must be hungry. | 
Have you had your supper yet ?” The woman | 
smiled, and answered that she had arranged | 


—— 


tell you how he looks when he first begins 
to take notice ? can I tell you all the thou- 
sand pretty things he will do, when he first 
tries to walk? God has been very merciful 
to us—but, ob, how much more heavily the 
sense of your affliction weighs on me, now 
when I am more to you than your wife, now 
when Iam the mother of your child!” 

“And yet, that affliction ought to weigh 
lightly on your spirits, Rosamond ; for you 
have made it weigh lightly on miue.” 

“Have 1? Really and truly, have 1? It 
is something noble to live for, Lenny, if I 
can live for that! It is some comfort to 
hear you say, as you said just now, that you 
see with my eyes. They shall always serve 
you—oh, always! always !—as faithfully as 
if they were your own. The veriest trifle of 
a visible thing that I look at with any in- 
terest, you shall as good as look at, too. I 
might have had my own little harmless 
secrets, dear, with another husband ; but, 
with you, to have even so much as a thought 
in secret, seems like taking the basest, the 
cruellest advantage of your blindness, I do 
love you so, Lenny! I am so much fonder of 
you now, than I was when we were first 
married—I never thought I should be, but I 
am. You are so much handsomer to me, so 
much cleverer to me, so much more precious 
to me, in every way. But I am always telling 
you that,am I not? Do you get tired of 
hearing me? No? Are you sure of that? 
Very, very, very sure?” She stopped, and 
looked at him earnestly, with a smile on her 
lips, and the tears still glistening in her eyes. 
Just then, the child stirred a little in his 
cot, and drew her attention away. She 
arranged the bed-clothes over him, watched 
‘him in silence for a little while, then sat 
|down again on the stool at Leonard’s feet. 
|“ Baby has turned his face quite round to- 
| wards you now,” she said. “ Shall I tell you 
exactly how he looks, and what his bed is 
like, and how the room is furnished ?” 
| Without waiting for an answer, she began 
| to describe the child’s appearance and position 
with the marvellous minuteness of a woman’s 
observation. While she proceeded, her elastic 
| spirits recovered themselves, and its naturally 
bright, happy expression re-appeared on her 
face. By the time the nurse returned to her 
| post, Rosamond was talking with all her ac- 
| customed vivacity, and amusing her husband 
| with all her accustomed success. 

When they went back to the drawing- 
|room, she opened the piano, and sat down to 
‘play. “ I must give you your usual evening 
|concert, Lenny,’she said, “or I shall be talk- 
‘ing again on the forbidden subject of the 

Myrtle Room,” 

| She played some of Mr. Frankland’s fx- 
| vourite airs, with a certain union of feeling 
‘and fancifulness in her execution of the 
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—I do my best to lighten the cruel, cruel; music, which seemed to blend the charm of 
darkness that shuts you out from that lovely) her own disposition with the charm of the 
little face lying so close to you! Lut can I! melodies which sprang into life under her 
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touch. After playing through the airs she 
could remember most easily, she ended with 
the Last Waltz of Weber. It was Leonard’s 
favourite, and it was always reserved on that 
account to grace the close of the evening’s 
performance. 

She lingered longer than usual over the 
last plaintive notes of the waltz; then sud- 
denly left the piano, and hastened across the 
room to the fireplace. 

“Surely it has turned much colder, within 
the last minute or two,” she said, kneeling 
down on the rug, and holding her face and 
hands over the fire. 

“Has it?” returned Leonard. 
feel any change.” 

“Perhaps | have caught cold,” said Rosa- 
mond. “Or perhaps,” she added, laughing | 
rather uneasily, “the wind that goes before 
the ghostly lady of the north rooms, has} 
been blowing over me. I certainly felt some- | 
thing like a sudden chill, Lenny, while I was 
playing the last notes of Weber.” 

“Nonsense, Rosamond. You are over- 
fatigued and over-excited. Tell your maid 
to make you some hot wine and water, and 
lose no time in getting to bed.” 

Rosamond cowered closer over the fire, | 
“ It’s lucky that I am not superstitious,” she | 
said, “or I might fancy that I was predes- | 
tined to see the ghost.” 


“ T don’t 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 
BRINK, 


STANDING ON THE 


Tue first night at Porthgenna passed with- 
out the slightest noise or interruption of any 


kind. No ghost, or dream of a ghost, dis- 
turbed the soundness of Rosamond’s slumbers. 
She woke in her usual spirits and her usual 
health, and was out in the west garden before 
breakfast. 

The sky was cloudy and the wind veered | 
about capriciously to all the points of the com- 
pass. In the course of her walk, Rosamond 
met with the gardener, and asked him what 
he thought about the weather. The man re- 
— that it might rain again before noon, | 

ut that, unless he was very much mistaken, | 
it was going to turn to heat in the course of| 
the next four-and-twenty hours. 

“Pray did you ever hear of a room on the 
north side of our old house, called the Myrtle | 
Room ?” inquired Rosamond. She had re- 
solved, on rising that morning, not to lose a 
chance of making the all-important discovery 
for want of asking questions of everybody in 
the neighbourhood ; and she began with the | 
gardener accordingly. 

“T never heard tell of it, ma’am,” said the 
man. “ But it’s a likely name enough, con- | 
sidering how the myrtles do grow in these | 
parts.” 

“Are there any myrtles growing at the 
north side of the house ?” asked Rosamond, 
struck with the idea of tracing the mysie- 
rious room by searching for it outside the. 
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| building instead of inside. “I mean close to 
the walls,” she added, seeing the man look 
puzzled, “ under the windows, you know ?” 

“T never see anything under the windows, 
|in my time, but weeds and rubbish,” replied 

the gardener. 

| Just then the breakfast-bell rang. Rosa- 
|mond returned to the house, determining to 
|explore the north garden, and, if she found 
j any relic of a bed of myrtles, to mark the 
| window above it, and to have the room 
which that window lighted opened imme- 
diately. She confided this new scheme to her 
husband. He complimented her on her in- 
genuity, but confessed that he had no great 
hope of any discoveries being made out of 
doors, after what the gardener had said about 
the weeds and rubbish. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Rosamond 
rang the bell to order the gardener to be in 
attendance, and to say that the keys of the 
north rooms would be wanted. The summons 
was answered by Mr. Frankland’s servaut, 
who brought up with him the morning’s 
supplies of letters, which the postman had 
Rosamond turned them 


mation of delight, and said to her husband; 
—* The Long Beckley postmark ! News from 
the vicar, at last !” 

She opened the letter and ran her eye over 
it—then suddenly dropped it in her lap with 
her face all in a glow. “Lenny!” she ex- 
claimed, “there is news here that is posi- 
tively enough to turn one’s head. I declare 


| the vicar’s letter has quite taken away my 


?? 


“ Read it,” said Mr. Frankland, “ pray read 


| it at once.” 


Rosamond complied with the request in a 
very faltering, unsteady voice. Doctor Chen- 
nery began his letter by announcing that his 
application to Andrew Treverton had re- 


}mained unanswered; but he added that it 


had, nevertheless, produced results which no 
one could possibly have anticipated. For 
information on the subject of those results, 
he referred Mr. and Mrs. Frankland to a 
copy subjoined of a communication marked 
private, which he had received from his man 
of business in London. ‘The communication 
contained a detailed report of an interview 
which had taken place between Mr. Trever- 
ton’s servant and the messenger who had 
called for an answer to Doctor Chennery’s 
letter. It described the circumstances (as 
coolly related by Shrowl himself) under 
which the copy of the Plan of the north 
rooms had been made, and it announced the 
copyist’s readiness to part with the docu- 
ment for the consideration of a five pound 
note. In a postscript, it was farther stated 
that the messenger had seen the transcribed 
Plan, and had ascertained that it really exhi- 
bited the positions of doors, staircases, and 
rooms, with the names attached to them, and 
that it vresented the avvearance—as far as 
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internal evidence went—of being fairly copied 
from a genuine original. 

Resuming his own letter, Doctor Chennery 
proceeded to say that he must now leave it 
entirely to Mr. and Mrs. Frankland to decide 
what course they ought to adopt. He had 
already compromised himself a little in his 
own estimation, by assuming a character 
which really did not belong to him, when he 
made his application to Andrew Treverton ; 
and he felt that he could personally venture 
no further in the affair, either by expressing 
an opinion or giving any advice, now that it 
had assumed such a totally new aspect. He 
felt quite sure that his young friends would 
arrive at the wise and the right decision, after 
they had maturely considered the matter in 
all its bearings. In that conviction, he had 
instructed his man of business not to stir in | 
the afiair until he had heard from Mr. Frank- 
land, and to be guided entirely by any 
directions which that gentleman might give. 

“ Directions !” exclaimed Rosamond,crum- 
pling up the letter in a high state of excite- 
ment a> soon as she had read to the end of 
it, “All the directions we have to give may 
be written in a minute and read in a second! 
What in the world does the vicar mean by 
talking about mature consideration! Of 
course,” cried Rosamond, looking, womanlike, 
straight on to the purpose she had in view, 
without wasting a thought on the means by 
which it was to be achieved,—‘ Of course we 
give the man his five pound note and get the 
plan by return of post !” 

Mr. Frankland shook his head gravely. | 
“Quite impossible,” he said. “If you think | 
for a moment, my dear, you will surely see 
that it is out of the question to traffic with | 
a servant for information that has been | 
surreptitiously obtained from his master’s 
library.” 

“O, dear! dear! don’t say that!” 
pleaded Rosamond, looking quite aghast at 
the view her husband took of the matter. 
“What harm are we doing, if we give the| 
man his five pounds? He has only made 
a copy of the Plan: he has not stolen any- 
thing.”, 

“He has stolen information, according to 
my idea of it,” said Leonard. 

“Well, but if he has,” persisted Rosamond, 
“what harm does it do tohis master? In my 
opinion his master deserves to have the infor- 
mation stolen, for not having had the com- 
mon politeness to send it to the vicar. We 
must have the Plan—O, Lenny, don’t shake 
your head, please !—we must have it, you 
know we must! What is the use of being 
scrupulous with an old wretch ({ must call 
him so, though he is my uncle), who won’t 
conform to the commonest usages of society ? 
You can’t deal with him—and I am sure the 
vicar would say so, if he was here—as you 
would with civilised people, or people in 
their senses, which everybody says he is not. 
What use is the Plan of the north rooms to 
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him? And, besides, if it is of any use, he has 
got the original; so his information is not 
stolen, after all, because he has got it the 
whole time—has he not, dear ?” 

“Rosamond! Rosamond!” said Leonard, 
smiling at his wife’s transparent sophistries, 
“you are trying to reason like a Jesuit.” 

“T don’t care who I reason like, love, as 
long as I get the Plan.” 

Mr, Frankland still shook his head. Find- 
ing her arguments of no avail, Rosamond 
wisely resorted to the immemorial weapon of 
her sex—Persuasion ; using it at such close 
quarters and to such good purpose, that she 
finally won her husband’s reluctant consent 
to a species of compromise which granted 
her leave to give directions for purchasing 
the copied plan, on one condition. This con- 
dition was, that they should send back the 


|plan to Mr. Treverton as soon as it had 


served their purpose ; making a full acknow- 
ledgment to him of the manner in which it 
had been obtained, and pleading in justifica- 
tion of the proceeding his own want of 
courtesy in withholding information of no con- 
sequence in itself, which any one else in his 
place would have communicated as a matter 
of course. Rosamond tried hard to obtain 
the withdrawal, or modification, of this con- 
dition ; but her husband’s sensitive pride 
was not to be touched, on that point, with 
impunity, even by her light hand. “I have 
done too much violence already to my own 
convictions,” he said, “and I will now do 
nomore. If we are to degrade ourselves by 
dealing with this servant, let us at least 
prevent him from claiming us as his accom- 
plices. Write in my name, Rosamond, to 
Doctor Chennery’s man of business, and say 
that we are willing to purchase the tran- 
scribed Plan, on the condition that I have 
stated—which condition he will of course 
place before the servant in the plainest 
possible terms,” 

“ And suppose the servant refuses to risk 
losing his place, which he must do if he 
accepts your condition?” said Rosamond, 
going rather reluctantly to the writing-table. 

“Let us not worry ourselves, my dear, by 
supposing anything. Let us wait and hear 
what happens, and act accordingly. When 
you are ready to write, tell me, and I will 
dictate your letter on this occasion. I wish 
to make the vicar’s man of business under- 
stand that we act as we do, knowing, in the 
first place, that Mr. Andrew Treverton can- 
not be dealt with according to the established 
usages of society; and knowing, in the second 
place, that the information which his servant 
offers to us, is contained in an extract from a 
printed book, and is in no way, directly or 
indirectly, connected with Mr. Treverton’s 
private affairs, Now that you have made me 
consent to this compromise, Rosamond, I must 
justify it as completely as possible to others 
as well as to myself.” 

Seeing that his resolution was firmly settled, 
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Rosamond had tact enough to abstain from | the servants were right when they predicted, 
saying anything more. The letter was written | on first opening the door into the hall, that 
exactly as Leonard dictated it. When it had|she would discover nothing. 
been placed in the post-bag, and when the| “The letter must go, Lenny,” she said, 
other letters of the morning had been read} when they returned to the breakfast-room. 
and answered, Mr. Frankland reminded his} “There is no help for it,’ answered her 
wife of the intention she had expressed at| husband. “Send away the post-bag, and let 
breakfast-time of visiting the north garden, |us say no more about it.” 
and requested that she would take him there} The letter was despatched by that day’s 
with her. He candidly acknowledged that} post. In the remote position of Porthgenna, 
since he had been made acquainted with | and in the unfinished state of the railroad at 
Doctor Chennery’s letter, he would give five} that time, two days would elapse before an 
times the sum demanded by Shrowl for the| answer from London could be reasonably 
copy of the Plan, if the Myrtle Room could| hoped for. Feeling that it would be better 
be discovered, without assistance from any| for Rosamond if this period of suspense was 
one, before the letter to the vicar’s man of| passed out of the house, Mr. Frankland pro- 
business was put into the post. Nothing] posed to fill up the time by a little excursion 
would give him so much pleasure, he said, as| along the coast to some places famous for 
to be able to throw it into the fire, and to! their scenery, which would be likely to in- 
send a plain refusal to treat for the Plan in| terest his wife, and which she might occupy 
its place. herself pleasantly in describing on the spot 
They went into the north garden, andj for the benefit of her blind husband. This 
there Rosamond’s own eyes convinced her that | suggestion was immediately acted on. The 
she had not the slightest chance of discovering | young couple left Porthgenna, and on!y re- 
any vestige of a myrtle-bed near any one of| turned on the evening of the second day. 
the windows. From the garden they re-| On the morning of the third day, the 
turned to the house, and had the door|longed-for letter trom the vicar’s man of 
opened that Jed into the north hall. business lay on the table when Leonard and 
They were shown the place on the pavement | Rosamond entered the breakfast room, Shrowl 
where the keys had been found, andthe place at | had decided to accept Mr. Frankland’s condi- 
the top of the first flight of stairs where Mrs. | tion—first, because he held that any man must 
Jazeph had been discovered when the alarm | be out of his senses who refused a five-pound 
was given. At Mr. Frankland’s suggestion, | note when it was offered to him ; secondly, 
the door of the room which immediately | because he believed that his master was too 
fronted this spot was opened. It presented a] absolutely dependent on him to turn him 
dreary spectacle of dust and dirt and dim-| away for any cause whatever. Accordingly, 
ness. Some old pictures were piled against|the bargain had been struck in five minutes, 
one of the walls, some tattered chairs were | —and there was the copy of the Plan, enclosed 
heaped together in the middle of the fioor,} with the letter of explanation to attest the 
some broken china lay on the mantel-piece, | fact ! 
and a rotten cabinet, cracked through from} osamond spread the all-important docu- 
top to bottom, stood in one corner. These} ment out on the table with trembling hands, 
few relics of the furnishing and fitiing-up of| looked it over eagerly for a few moments, 
the room were all carefully examined, but/ and laid her finger on the square that repre- 
nothing of the smallest importance—nothing| sented the position of the Myrtle Room. 
tending in the most remote degree to clear| “Here it is!” she cried. “O, Lenny, how 
up the mystery of the Myrtle Room—was| my heart beats! One, two, three, four—the 
discovered. Mr. Frankland next suggested | fourth door on the first floor landing is the 
that there might be marks of footsteps on| door of the Myrtle Room!” 
the dusty floor of the landing, but nothing of| She would have called at once for the keys 
the sort could be found. Matting had been! of the north rooms; but her husband insisted 
laid down over the floor at some former! on her waiting until she had composed herself 
period, and the surface, torn, ragged, and | a little, and juntil she had taken some break- 
rotten with age, was too uneven in every| fast. In spite of all he could say, the meal 
part to allow the dust to lie smoothly on it.| was hurried over so rapidly, that in ten 
Here and there, where there was a hole| minutes more his wife’s arm was in his, and 
through to the boards of the landing, Mr.| she was leading him to the staircase. 
Frankland’s servant thought he detected} The gardener’s prognostication about the 
marks in the dust which might have been| weather had been veritied : it had turned to 
sag by the toe or the heel of a shoe ;| heat—heavy, misty, vaporous, dull heat. One 
ut these faint and doubtful indications lay| white quivering fog-cloud spread thinly over 
yards and yards apart from each other, and/| all the heaven, rolled down seaward on the 
to draw any conclusion of the slightest im-| horizon line, and dulled the sharp edges ot 
portance from them was simply and plainly|the distant moorland view. The sunlight 
impossible. After spending more than an} shone pale and trembling; the lightest highest 
hour in examining the north side of the| leaves of flowers at open windows were still ; 
house, Rosamond was obliged to confess that! the domestic animals lay about sleepily in 
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dark corners. Chance household noises 
sounded heavy and loud in the languid air- 
less stillness which the heat seemed to hold; He felt his wife’s fingers close tighter and 
over the earth. Down in the servants’ hall, | tighter on his hand, while he said those 
the usual bustle of morning work was sus-| words. Then there was an instant—one me- 
pended. When Rosamond looked in, on her| morable, breathless instant, never to be for- 
way to the housekeeper’s room to get the/| gotten afterwards—of utter silence, Then he 
keys, the women were fanning themselves, | heard the sharp, cracking sound of the open- 
and the men were sitting with their coats|ing door, and felt himself drawn forward 
off. They were all talking peevishly about|suddenly into a changed atmosphere, and 
the heat, and all agreeing that such a day as| knew that Rosamond and he were in the 
that, in the month of June, they had never| Myrtle Room. 

known and never heard of before. _ 

Rosamond took the keys, declined the 
housekeeper’s offer to accompany her, and, -_ 
leading her husband along the passages,| Norwirastanpine what travellers say to 
unlocked the door of the nerth hall. the contrary, there seems to be a certain 

“How unnaturally cool it is here!” she| ground of sympathy between savage beasts 
said, as they entered the deserted place. and human beings. That learned individual, 

At the foot of the stairs she stopped, and the representative schoolboy, who is con- 
took a firmer hold of her husband’s arm. |stantly appealed to as an authority in all 

“Ts anything the matter?” asked Leonard, | kinds of knowledge, knows very well that 
“Is the change to the damp coolness of this! Romulus and Remus, according to tradition, 
place affecting you in any way ?” were suckled by a wolf; and readers of 

“No, no,” she answered hastily. “I am| this journal, who recollect an article enti- 
far too excited to feel either heat or damp, | tled Wolf-Nurses,* will be aware that in the 
as I might feel them at other times. But, | then kingdom of Oude a similar circumstance 
Lenny, supposiog your guess about Mrs. | did in fact happen. This tendency to chop 
Jazeph is right ? ” |and change intelligences, as Butler in Hudi- 

“Yes?” | bras says of the Rosicrucian virtuosi, is not 

“ And, supposing we discover the secret of | wucommon among animals when deprived of 
the Myrtle Room, might it not turn out to be their own young. Cats have been known to 
something concerning my father or my mother | suckle infantine rabbits ; hens have brooded 
which we ought not to know? I thought of | over eggs not of their own laying, and have 
that, when Mrs. Pentreath offered to accom-| been somewhat astonished by the unexpected 
pany us, and it determined me to come here | issue ; and books of natural history will fur- 
alone with you.” |nish many other instances, Orson, says the 

“It is just as likely that the secret might | French chivalric romance which forms the 
be something we ought to know,” replied | basis of the nursery tale, found an extempore 
Mr. Frankland, after a moment’s thought.| mamma in a tender-hearted female bear ; and 
“In any case, my idea about Mrs. Jazeph | here, again, fable has its counterpart in fact, 
is, after all, only a guess in the dark.) as appears from the ensuing story. 

However, Rosamond, if you feel any hesita-|| Some huntsmen were following the chase, 
in the year sixteen hundred and sixty-one, 

“No! come what may of it, Lenny, we | in the forest of Lithuania, Poland, when they 


|little—lock the door again—put it off till 
another day.” 
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can’t go back now. Give me your hand again. 
We have traced the mystery thus far, toge- 
ther ; and together we will find it out.” 

She ascended the staircase, leading him 
after her, as she spoke. On the landing, she 
looked again at the Plan, and satisfied her- 
self that the first impression she had derived | 
from it, of the position of the Myrtle Room, | 
was correct. She counted the doors on to 
the fourth, and looked out from the bunch the 
key numbered “ 4,” and put it into the lock. 

Before she turned it she paused, and looked 
round at her husband. 

He was standing by her side, with his| 
patient face turned expectantly towards the 
door, She put her right hand on the key, 
turned it slowly in the lock, drew him closer 


perceived a great many bears together, and 
in the midst of them two of small size, which 
exhibited some affinity to the human shape. 
The men followed closely, and at length cap- 
tured one of these strange creatures, though 
it defended itself with its nails and teeth. 
It appeared to be about nine years old, and 
of course was taken before the king and 
queen, as a sight worthy of the royal gaze. 
The skin and hair were extremely white, the 
limbs well-proportioned and strong, the visage 
fair, and the eyes blue; but the creature 
could not speak, and its inclinations, as we are 
informed by an old account, were altogether 
brutish. Yet this truly bearish child was 
christened by au archbishop in the name of 
Joseph Ursin; the Queen of Poland stood 


to her with her left hand, and paused again. godmother, the French ambassador godfather, 
“T don’t know what has come to me,” she| and attempts were made to tame him (for we 
whispered faintly. “I feel as if I was afraid | may as well by this time adopt the masculine 
to push open the door.” 
“Your hand is cold, Rosamond. 





| * See Volume Six, Number One Hundred and Fifty- 
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personal pronoun), and to teach him some 
principles of religion. These endeavours par- 
tially succeeded ; for (if we may credit the 
aecount), at the sacred name he would learn 
to lift his hands and eyes to heaven. But he 
could not be taught to speak, though there 
was no apparent defect in his tongue. He 
was bestowed upon one of the lords about 
the court, who took him into his house as a 
servant. He could not be induced to throw 
aside his natural, or rather his acquired, 
fierceness ; but he learnt to walk upright on 
his feet, and went wherever he was bidden. 
“ He liked raw as well as boiled flesh,” con- 
tinues the account already alluded to; “could 
suffer no clothes on his back, nor ever wear 
shoes, nor anything upon his head. Some- 
times he would steal to the woods, and there 
suck the sap of trees, when he had torn off 
the bark with his nails. It was observed 
that, he being in the wood one day when a 
bear had killed two men, that beast came to 
him, and, instead of doing him any harm, 
played and licked his face and body.” It 
does not appear when or how this individual 
died, or what finally became of him. 

Perhaps some of the details of this story 
may be exaggerated; but we have no reason 
for disbelieving the chief allegations. To 
facts of this nature we may probably attri- 
bute the old legends of men transforming 
themselves, or being transformed, into wolves 
—a fable which may also have been encouraged 
by the existence of a disease called lycan- 
thropy, in which the patient fancies himself 
a wolf, and, it is said, is sometimes known to 
run wild about the fields at night, worrying 
the flocks, and snarling like a dog. This 
disease is introduced, with his tsual charnel- 
house intensity of horror, by Webster, in his 
Duchess of Malfy, where a physician, speaking 
of the malady, says : 


In those that are possess’d with ’t, there oreflows 
Such melancholy humour, they imagine 
Themselves to be transforméd into woolves ; 
Steale forth to churchyards in the dead of night, 
And dig dead bodies up: as, two nights since, 
One met the Duke, ’bout midnight, in a lane 
Behind St. Markes church, with the leg of a man 
Upon his shoulder ; and he howl'd fearfully; 
Said he was a woolffe: only the difference 

Was, a woolves skinne is hairy on the outside, 
His on the inside : bad them take their swords, 
Rip up his flesh, and try. Straight, I was sent for ; 
And, having minister’d unto him, found his grace 
Very well recover'd, 


“ The infected,” says an old writer, “imitate 
wolves, and think themselves such ; leaping 
out of their beds in the night, and lurking 
about the sepulchres by day, with pale looks, 
hollow eyes, thirsty tongues, and exulcerated 
bodies.” In that storehouse of marvels, Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, we find it 
stated that Wierus tells a story of a man at 
Padua, in fifteen hundred and forty-one, “that 
would not believe to the contrary, but that 
he was a wolf. He hath another instance of 
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(Condueted by 


a Spaniard, who thought himself a bear, 
Forrestus confirms as much by many exam- 
ples ; one, amongst the rest, of which he was 
|an eye-witness, at Alemaer, in Holland—a 
poor husbandman, that still hunted about 
graves and kept in churehyards, of a pale, 
black, ugly, and fearful look. Such, belike, 
or little better, were King Preetus’s daughters, 
that thought themselves kine. Nebuchadnez- 
zar, in Daniel, as some interpreters hold, was 
only troubled with this kind of madness,” 

The word welirwolf signifies a man-wolf, or 
wolf-man. The fable is very old, and is found 
among many and widely separated nations. 
There was a people of ancient Scythia, called 
Neuri, of whom it was reported that they 
could turn themselves into wolves whenever 
they pleased, and could with equal facility 
resume their natural shapes. The Greek 
mythology tells of a king of Areadia, one 
| Lycaon, who was changed by Jupiter into a 
wolf for impiety : 


A wolf, not much from his first form estranged ; 
So hoary-hair’d, his looks so full of rape, 
So fiery-eyed, so terrible his shape— 


as Ovid writes in the first book of his Meta- 
‘morphoses. The belief extended all through 
| the middle ages, and even into comparatively 


| 
| 
| 


modern times. Bishop Hall, an Euglish tra- 
veller of the time of James the First, says of 
a certain wood in Germany that it was 
haunted, not only by freebooters, but by 
wolves and witches—“ although these last are 
ofttimes but one.” He saw there a boy, half 
of whose face had been devoured by a witch- 
wolf; “ yet so as that the ear was rather cut 
than bitten off.’ At Limburgh, Hall saw 
one of the miscreants executed. The wretched 
woman was put to the wheel, and con- 
fessed in her tortures that she had devoured 
two-and-forty children while in her wolf 
form. 

Pausanias, an ancient writer, tells a tale of 
'a man who was a wolf for ten years, and at 
| the end of that time resumed his humanity. 
According to some German authorities, wehr- 
| wolves, contrary to the account given by 
| Bishop Hall, are in a state of continual enmity 
with witches; and this is illustrated by a 
story of a certain countryman who put up at 
\ the house of a jovial bailiff. After saturating 
‘himself with drink till be could not stand, he 
was left to have his sleep out on the floor; 
but the next morning a discovery was made 
which brought him under suspicion. A horse 
was found dead in the paddock, with his body 
|eut in two with a scythe. The bailiff closely 
questioned his guest, and at length elicited 
\from him the facts that the field was haunted 
i|by a witch, who flitted about in the shape of 
'a light flame; that he (the guest) being a 
webrwolf, pursued her with a scythe; that 
she fied for refuge under the belly of the 
horse, and that in aiming at her he divided 
the animal into two halves. What became 
of the countryman does not clearly appear. 





—— 
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Learned writers have differed as to whether | A great many anecdotes touching this 
a real transformation takes place, or whether | subject are contained in the writings of Olaus 
the whole thing is not an illusion of the Magnus, Archbishop of Upsal and Metro- 
devil. In support of the former opinion,! politan of Sweden in the sixteenth century, 
there is no end of stories to the effect that | who relates that, in the northern part# at 
certain persons have with their own eyes Christmas, there is a great gathering of these 
beheld the change of a human being into a'| men-wolves, who, during the night, rage with 
wolf. An archduke of Russia seized a’ such fierceness against mankind (for they are 
sorcerer named Lycaon (a descendant, we much more savage than natural wolves), that 
suppose, of the ancient Arcadian king), and | the inhabitants suffer infinite miseries, They 
commanded him to go through his feats of | attack houses, break open the doors, destroy 
transmigration, The enchanter crouched the inmates, and, descending into the cellars, 
down, muttered some incantations, andj drink amazing quantities of ale and mead, 
straightway passed into the wolf state,| leaving the empty barrels heaped one upon 
grinning with his open jaws, glaring with his| another. Somewhere in those wild northern 
eyes, and raging so fearfully that his keepers regions there was once a wall belonging to a 
found it necessary to hold him. But, the| castle which had been destroyed ; and here 
archduke played the too-confiding Lycaon a| the wehr-wolves would assemble at a given 
scurvy trick. He set two hounds upon him, | time, and exercise themselves in trying to 
and he was speedily torn to pieces. ‘leap over the wall. Those that could not 
Another story sets forth that a woman succeed (“as, commonly,” says Olaus, “the 
who was apprehended on suspicion of being | fat ones cannot”), were whipped by their 
a wehr-wolf, was asked by the magistrate, in| captains. It was believed that the great 
return for his sparing her life, to show him | men and chief nobility of the land belonged 
how she proceeded in that singular art for|to this singular confraternity ; so that it 
the practising of which she was then W&fcre | appears to have been a kind of fashionable 
him. She consented, and, as a necessary pre-| recreation with the Swedish bloods, like 
liminary, sent to her house for a particular| having your box at the Opera with us, or 
pot of ointment. Having obtained this, she | being a man upon town or on the turf. The 
anointed various parts of her body, and fell manner of effecting the change was by 
into a profound sleep, which lasted three | mumbling certain words, and drinking a cup 
hours. When she woke, she stated, in answer | of ale to a man-wolf. It was necessary that, 
to inquiries, that she had taken the form of a|at the moment of transformation either way, 
wolf in the interval, had proceeded to a! you should retire into some secret cellar or 
neighbouring town, and had mangled a sheep | private wood ; but you might change to and 
and acow. The magistrate sent to the place | fro as often as you pleased, 
to inquire whether any such damage had| The Swedish Archbishop proceeds to give 
been done, and was told that it had been|some instances in point. Here is one: 
done. But the relater of this narrative} A nobleman was travelling with his re- 
—one Sennertus—thinks that the devil was ' tainers; and one night they found themselves 
the real author of the killing and slaying, and in a thick wood, far from all human habita- 
that he influenced the woman to dream that | tions, They were hungry, but they had no 
the credit was due to herself. In any case, | paoridens with them, and the case began to 
let us hope that the magistrate kept his look awkward. Several of the servants, 
promise of sparing the culprit’s life. however, had the faculty of changing them- 
Stories are also told of women transforming selves into wolves ; and one of them told the 
themselves into cats and hares, and of their rest not to be surprised at anything that 
being discovered by receiving certain wounds ' might happen while he withdrew for a short 
while in their abnormal condition, which|time. He then went into a thick, dark 
were found upon them after they had re-|dart of the forest, and transformed him- 
turned to their proper form. According to self, and came out as a wolf, and slew a 
one of these tales, an honest man was cleaving ‘sheep, which he brought to his companions, 
wood in his courtyard, when he was sud-|who received it gratefully; and then he 
denly attacked by three very large and/returned into the secret, dusky place and 
ferocious cats. He defended himself by his' resumed his proper shape. By this device, 
prayers and his axe, and finally drove off the the nobleman and his retinue were saved 
animals, who were considerably the worse from famishing. 
for the combat. Shortly afterwards, he was| The wolf was a great person among the 
apprehended, and charged before a magis-|traditions and mythology of the Scandi- 
trate with having wounded three honovrable|navians. We find him frequently in the 
matrons so grievously that they were confined | Edda. There was an enormous and appalling 
to their beds. It then turned out that the| wolf called Fenris, or Fenrir, who was the 
ferocious cats were no cats at all; but,as the offspring of Loki, the Evil Principle. His 
matrons were of high lineage, the affair was name is supposed to mean “dweller in the 
hushed up, and the man was dismissed abyss.” The ancient Scandinavians believed 
under a strict injunction to secrecy, on forfeit that he will continue to cause great mischief 
of his life. /to humanity until the Last Day, when, after 
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a fearful combat, he will be vanquished by | 
the gods. The Edda also makes mention of 
two other wolves, one of which pursues the 
sup, while the other chases the moon ; and} 
one day both those orbs will be caught and | 
devoured by them. Of the origin of these | 
wolves, we are told in the Edda, that “a hag 
dwells in a wood to the eastward of Midgard, | 
called Jaérnvid (the Iron Wood), which is the | 
abode of a race of witches called the Jarn- | 
vidjur. This old hag is the mother of many 
- gigantic sons, who are all of them shaped 
like wolves. There is one of that race who 
is said to be the most formidable of all, called 
Minagarm: he will be filled with the life-| 
blood of men who draw near their end, and | 
will swallow up the moon, and stain the 
heavens and the earth with blood. Then 
shall the sun grow dim, and the winds howl | 
tumultuously to and fro.” These are among | 
the earliest so-called wehr-wolves. 

In France, wehr-wolves are called loup 
garoux ; in Normandy, when that duchy was 
an independent, semi-Scandinavian natio- 
nality, garwolves; and, among the Breions, 
Bisclavaret. This latter name is associated 
with an old story of a Breton nobleman who 
used to transform himself, and whose adven- 
tures are narrated by that French poetess of 
the thirteenth century, Marie, who charmed 
the court of our Henry the Third by her lays. 
The nobleman’s wife, having discovered his 
fearful secret, by dint of repeated questioning 
(for her curiosity had been excited by his 
frequent absence from home), possessed her- 
self one day of his garments en he was in 
the wolf shape. This, as she had previously 
ascertained would be the case, prevented his 
returning to his state of man. The faithless 
wife then married a gallant, and Bisclavaret | 
lurked miserably in woods and desert places, 
longing, but in vain, to shake off the brutish 
semblance that imprisoned him. In about a 
year, the king, while hunting, pursued the 
poor man-wolf all day, and at length ran 
him down. Then did the whole court behold 
a marvel; for, the beast ran straight up to 
the monarch’s horse, seized the stirrup with 
his fore-paw, licked the king's feet, and 
pathetically implored protection. “ By the 
mass!” cried the king, “ this is a strange ad- | 
venture, and a piteous! The poor brute) 
throws himself en my kingly mercy, with 
mute, imploring gestures, that have a touch 
of human reason in them. We have chased 
him sorely; but I swear he shall not die. 
You huntsmen, there! Beat off the dogs!” 
Bisclavaret was taken to the court, and 
became a great favourite, for his manners | 
were gentle and dog-like. One day, the hus- 
band of his former wife came to the court; 
when Bisclavaret suddenly burst into a fu- 
riously savage mood, leaped upon the knight, | 
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and, but for the interposition of the king 
would have rent him into pieces. Again the 
same thing happened ; and not long after- 
wards, the lady herself was encountered by 
Bisclavaret in the forest. He seized upon 
her, and tore her nose from her face. The 
king, exasperated at this, swore that the 
wolf should be put to death ; but, an aged 
counsellor, perceiving some mystery in the 
matter, advised that the lady and the knight 
should be imprisoned until the truth should 
be extorted from them. This was done; the 
tale was unwillingly told ; and the clothes of 
Bisclavaret were restored. Not until he 
was placed in a room by himself with them, 
would he disenchant himself. He was at 
length shut up in the king’s bed-chamber; 
and, after a while, when the monarch and the 
courtiers again entered, they found a comely 
gentleman asleep on the royal bed. The con- 
clusion of the story is to the effect that the 
nobleman was taken into high favour, and 
that the wicked wife and her paramour were 
banished from the land. 

YS will add one more story, and that shall 
be from Sandys’s notes to his translation of 
Ovid (sixteen hundred and thirty-two). His 
mode of telling it is so earnest and intense, 
that we prefer giving it to the reader in the 
writer’s own language : 

“One, accustoming to change himselfe into 
a wolfe, and againe into a man, was lately 
taken, and brought before the Duke of 
Prussia ; accused by the pesants for worrying 
their cattle. A deformed fellow, and not 
much unlike a beast. He had a scarre on 
his face, the marke of a wound which was 
given him by a dog when he was a wolfe, us 
himselfe reported. Upon examination, hee 
confessed that twice every yeare he was con- 
verted into that shape; first, about Christ- 
mas, and againe at Midsummer ; at which 
times he grew salvage, and was carried with 
a certaine naturall desire to converse with 
wolves in the woods; afflicted with paine and 
horror while the haire was breaking out of 
his skin, and before he was throughly 
changed. For a triall, he was shut up in 
prison, and carefully guarded ; but continued 
unaltered. By which it appeares that this, 
as the like, proceedeth from a kinde of dis- 
traction, and strength of the abused imagina- 


| tion: the Divell doubly deluding both them- 


selves, and suchas behold them, with fantastick 
resemblances ; although Bodin affirmes, and 
strives to maintaine, the contrary.” 

That many people have been executed, 
owing to the popular impression that they 
were wehr-wolves, is too true; it is only 
another instance of the fatal facility with 
which superstition has turned disease itself 
into food for her love of cruelty, and a wil- 
ness to her lamentable ignorance. 
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